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ABSTRACT 

With the availability of technologically advanced 
instructional delivery systems, and the educational reform efforts of 
state and federal governments, the role and importance of community 
college learning resource centers (LRC's) have expanded tremendously 
since their experimental beginnings in 1939 This volume contains the 
follov;ing articles describing the iiivolvemen*. of LRC's in 
instruction: (1) "Linking the LRC with Student Assessment," by Gloria 
Terwilliger; (2) "Vital Connections: Composition and Bibliographic 
Instruction Theory in the LRC," by Lori Arp and Kathleen Kenny; (3) 
"Role of the LRC in Developmental and Literacy Education," by 
Margaret Holieman, Julie Beth Todaro-Cagle , and Barbara Murray; (4) 
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College Curriculum," by Li2 Bailey, Nancy E. Buchanan, and Margaret 
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Ducote, Alicia T. Tibbals, and Steven E. Prouty; (9) "LRC 
Microcomputer Services for Instructional Support," by Michael D. 
Rusk; (10) "Self-Study Methods for the Library and the LRC," by 
Antoinette M. Kania; (11) "A Survey of User Education Programs in 
Community College LRC's," by Eileen Dubin; and (12) "The 
Instructional Role of Two-Year College LRC's," by Lisa Raufman, Dana 
Nicole Williams, and Anita Colby. (GFW) 
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Editor's Notes 



Fifty years ago, 6. Lamar Johnson (1939) described a Gimegie Corpora- 
tion-supported experiment, in a two-year college, which proved to be the 
forerunner of die modern learning resources center (LRC). In his combined 
capaci^' of college librarian- and dean of instruction at Stephens College 
(KUssouri), Johnson made die library central to the college's instructional 
program by broadening the concept of library materials and involving 
librarians in classroom teaching and professional development programs. 
Almost fifty years later, another Carnegie-supported study (Boyer, 1987) 
made similar recommendations for revitalizing undergraduate libraries, 
urging them to make connections— often through new technology— with 
the curriculum, classroom, faculty, and community at large. 

The concept of the modem LRC, as described in the professional 
standards and used in this volume, is ih^i of a configuration of various 
resource units that provides a systems approach to supporting the college's 
mission and instructional program. Such a configuration may include li- 
braries, audiovisual centers, media-production anc^ equipment-distribution 
units, testing centers; learning, tutoring, language, and microcomputer labs, 
staff development centers, instructional design and development services, 
print and copy shops; and radio or television stations, whether centrally 
administered or not Bock (1984, p. 43) notes that debate over whether 
libraries were solely support services or were instructional units was 
resolved in the '70s . . . when the LRCs became vital components of a 
heuristic approach to learning . . . utilizing both people and media in indi- 
vidualized small- and large-group instruction." 

Recent Trends Affecting Community College LRCs 

The role of the LRC in instruction is evolving in response to the follov/ing 
interrelated influences: 

National and State Efforts at Educational Reform. Community colleges 
are expeaed to maintain educational excellence while retaining die open- 
door policies that have offered expanded oppormnities to mushrooming 
enrollments of nontraditional students, many of whom— as a result of state- 
mandated assessmen.. testing— will require remedial classes and other spe- 
cial assistance to become eligible for regular programs. The nation's business 
community, regional accrediting commissions, numerous books and articles 
(Breivik, 1987; Finn, 1989; Boyer, 1987; Hirsch, 1987), and several widely 
publicized smdies (such as AUiancefor Excellence, and the American Associa- 
tion of Community and Junior Colleges' Budding Communidcs) have called 
for other changes in die college. These include incorporating a core of 
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2 The Role of the Learning Resources Center in Instruoion 

common learning; providing instruction in basic skills, including informa- 
tion, .microcomputer, and ^obal literacy; and training students to engage 
in the types of analytical thinldng and problem solving that will make tfiem 
independent, lifelong learners in our "information society,'' 

Rapid Technological Developments. New technology has enhanced 
classroom instruction and permitted colleges to provide increasin^y sophis- 
ticated types of alternative instructional delivery systems for nontiaditional 
and off-campus students. Improved telecommunications systems have also 
dramatically expanded access to information for faculty and students. 

Organization of This Volume 

The developments just described have prompted LRC professionals to make 
the kinds of necessary connections diat Boyer (1987) recommends. The 
first five chapters of this volume describe the involvement of LRC staff in 
curriculum change. LRC staff sre joining faculty in designing integrated 
assignments (especially for writing and developmental education classes) 
to teach basic skills and critical thinking. They are also working with 
faculty to internationalize ^.hc curriculum and enhance professional devel- 
opment programs. The next four chapters describe some programs that 
LRC staff have initiated in response to recent trends. Staff are using leam- 
mg theory to design telecourses and other types of distance education and 
to integrate microcomputers .^nd experientid learning activities into classes. 
They are also using new technology to provide high-quality LRC support 
for off-campus courses. The final three chapters describe how an LRC can 
evaluate its role in instruction— in response to mandated . program assess- 
ment, accrediting criteria, and professional standards— in order to plan for 
the future. In summary, the chapters in this volume reflect the work that 
community college LRC staff have been engaged in to "build communities," 
work on interdisciplinary instructional teams, and become involved in a" 
types of literacy efforts (basic, informational, global, microcomputer, cul- 
tural, and civic) for all types of patrons. 

Margaret Mead (1974) has described tfie community college as a "cen- 
ter for community acnon . . . that takes in four generations . . . with retired 
admirals who have never had a chance to study philosophy sitting next to 
sixteen-year-old kids and relating to each other . . . bringing back women 
who have been in households— together [with] day care centers on the 
premises . . . making the community college into a kind of microcosm of 
an acting, interrelating community group." For Mead, however, a commu- 
nity n- ist have a soul "A town that has no university and no museum, no 
tl eater, no art gallery ... has iio focus of lively interaction and interest In 
the people . . . just doesn't have a goal" Mead could well have included 
libraries in that list, for the LRC can serve as that type of catalyst in the 
community college. 
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EDITOR'S Notes 3 



Marianne Ryan and Isabel Leroy have helped the LRC at South Moun- 
tain Community College (Phoenix, Arizona) become such a catalyst The 
college is in an area of die city without good public library and transporta- 
tion services, where the population is one-third Hispanic, one-third Ang^o, 
and one-third African-American, and where few youth complete junior 
high school Their outreach program "combines the ideals and goals of the 
community college philosophy with the educational style and techniques 
of libraries" ("Leroy and Ryan,'' 1989). For the past three years. South 
Mountaiii's LRC has been sponsoring activities that have won the support 
of community agencies, civic and service organizations, and church 
groups and that luive involved the neighborhood's parents and children in 
college-sponsored story hours, reading programs, crafts lessons, library 
tours, museum field arips, Saturday youth programs, and summer computer 
camps. According to ^an (personal communication, 1989), the purpose of 
the program is to create a loving, exciting environment that builds self- 
esteem and encourages lifelong learning, making the college and the LRC 
appealing, comfortable, and familiar to both adults and at-risk students. 
Although this outreach program is probabty unique in die nation, it epito- 
mizes die potential for LRCs to make vital connections and build the types 
of communities crucial to the community college's mission and instruc- 
tional program. 

Margaret HoUeman 
Editor 
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RtMonships hctvfecn hbrarj research and criticdl-thinking sMs 
arc related to goals in student aisess^!(ient When teams cj hbrarians 
and faculty develop assfenmer.ts that require students to use library 
resources, learning is stren^hened and enriched 



Gloria TerwUli^er 



The quality of American education is under intensive scrutiny Initially, the 
focus was on primary and secondary schook, a focus fostered by public 
concern rbout the ability of high school graduates to function effectively in 
an incicasingly complex technological economy. Pressure on colleges and 
universities to respond to the same questions about the quality of learning 
and teaching has escalated over the last few years, since Finn's (1984) 
indictment of higher education. Finn's predictions were closely followed 
by the action he described. "It is only a matter of time before citizens* 
groups, business task forces, governors, legisktive leaders, congressional 
committee chairmen, editorial writers, the mainstream foundations, and 
miscellaneous critics, pundits, and savants begin to make a huge ruckus 
over the standards and performance of colleges and universities" (Finn, 
1984, p. 29). 

A Brief Review of Student Assessment 

The focus did indeed shift to the colleges and unwfrsities, intensity 
hicled by declining scores on national assessment tests and SATs, grave 
warnings about *'a nation at risk,** criticisms of the decline of liberal arts 
education and the "closing of the American mind," and laments over the 
lack vi general "cultural literacy." Citizens have been appalled by the results 
of national knowledge surveys, which reveal gaps in aaditional common 
knowledge** among college graduates, and there is growing concern over 
difficulries in achieving clarity of communication in our multicultural 
nation. 
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"What do so^dents learn?** is a question being asked by the groups 
chat Finn named, as well as by citizens at sll levels of society. Inrevocably 
linked to this question is the cost of running the educational institution. 
Moreover, die economic issue is not limited to the public sector. Govern- 
ing boards of priva** insrinitions are equally dismayed by negative reports 
on the state of American education, by expanding educational costs, and 
by their own dependence on the corporate zeal of college dcvdopnent 
ofRces. 

The question of what is learned for the amount invested reSects the 
two aspects of assessment: instructional Improvement and instiudpn^ 
accountability. This question probes the fundamental {unctions of educanon 
in any society, to ensure the transmission of knowledge, and to provide 
effective professionals, technicians, skilled workers, and qualified leaders 
to ensure the future of the nation. The academic community has been 
forced to move out of the virtually inviolate position of monitoring itself, 
and Into the unwelcome, often uncomfortable, visibility of public review. 

Assessment Methodolor* The complexity of c&nying out an assess- 
ment of higher education m this counny is mimjred by the variety of 
Initiatives, projects, and procedures. The process varies from state to state, 
and methodology varies conslderabty within similar activities. The most 
consistent trend has reflected the general tendency to focus more on insti- 
tutional accountability than on instructional Improvement Peter Ewdl, 
savant of assessment, has described the variety of the content of institu- 
tional assessment programs as Including "anything Trcm standardized test,- 
Ing of basic skills to In-depth investigations of such elusive qualities as 
critical thinking and problem solvingf (Ewdl, 1987a, p. 24). 

Assessment of educational outcomes Is becoming formalized as more 
and mo,«. states introduce legislation that mandates it In all but a few 
instances, however, state authorities have given Institutions the latitude to 
devise £:nd Implement assessment plans that fit their own cuiricula and 
students. Ewdl (1987b) points out four basic kinds of outcomes that deter- 
mine the diversity of assessment efforts: outccnes coiiceming knowledge, 
skills, attitudes and values, and behavior. He divides the skills dimension 
into basic skills, cognidve skills, knowledge -building skills, and the types 
of skills required for licensing In particular occupations or professions. 

Assessment Methodology and the Teaching Role cf the Lflbrat>'. Ewdl's 
(1987b) desalptions of the cognitive and kiiOwledge-buUd'jig skills are 
particulariy Important in Identifying the role of libraries in the assessment 
process. *The second skilb area consists of such higher-order cognitive 
skills as critical thinldng, problem solving, and other complex applications 
of Information and learned techniques Because they arc complex, how- 
ever, available testing Instruments are scarce, and such skills are seldom 
dlrectfy assessed outside Individual classrooms. Equally important, though 
sddom explicitly Identified as part of college outcomes. Is Jie third area. 
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knowledge-buading skilk. including skilk associated wth locating exist- 
ing knov^edge through library catalogues, computer archives, ^xid other 
sources" (Ewell 1987b. p. 14). 

The significance of the library in .the educational process has been 
noted by Ernest Boyer of the Carnegie Commission, ^ip^ emphasizes the 
sdf-diiccted learning that can occur through Informed use of the library. 
learning "in which students become increasing^ independent, increasingly 
creative, and increasingly [able tol link knovdedge across the disciplines" 
(cited in Breivik, 1987, p. 45). 

Librarians have been deepty involved in defining and refining their 
instructional role for die past decade and have developed a considerable 
body of knowledge on the subject. National organizations are dedicated to 
the dissemination of bibliographic instnictional mediodology and tech- 
niques through publications, symposia, and conferences. 

Adams and Monris (1985) published their text before die full impact 
of assessment had been fdL Nevertheless, dieir description of die effective 
library user mentions goals and objectives dosely related to die skills and 
competendes described by Ewdl (1987b) and Boyer (Breivik, 1987). Accord- 
ing to Adams and Morris, die effective library user cai. do die following 
things: 

0 Sdect and define researchable topics by considering background infor- 
mation, subtopics, alternative perspectives, and ways to determine 
whether there is enough information 

• Set up efficient search strategies by sdecting researchable topics, creating 
search terms, decermining the most suitable tools, finding and using die 
tools, and locating materials 

• Select materials appropriate for needed information and use footnotes 
and bibliographies to find more information. 

EwelVs (1987b) cognitive and knowledge-building skills are thus deady 
described as the outcomes of wdl-designed library instruction in Adams 
and Morris (1985). 

Critical-Thinking Skills and Llj.. - y lucruction 

Lanhing (1988). discussing die growing presence of legislation diat man- 
dates assessment of educational outcomes, proposes an answer to die ques- 
tion of how to quantify an increase in educational skills. Lanning suggests 
a generic response, one that can fit into die differing formats that outcomes 
assessment is assuming. He r: :ommcnds that library skills be an important 
component of any educational assessment system. He points out (p. 8) 
that information skilk "provide dements for critical diinking and Ihdp^ 
to] integrate diverse educational backgrounds.** and he notes that levd. of 
sldll is easily determined by pre- and posttesting. 
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As earfy as 1958, the concept of the library as a problem-sohdng 
instrument was being discussed: "The library is pcicntlally one of the best 

integrauve tools available The student , . . must bring a problem , to 

s65ve, and he must use the resources ... to find rdevant matcr^, to eval- 
uate the materiali and to relate materials to each other to produce an 
organized answer. If the library is to fill diis role; the swdenfs approach 
to library iisage must involve direction and the development and growth 
of skilk The library staff and the instructional staff must coliaborate to 
develop diis point of view in students" (Churchill and Rodunan, 1958, 
p. 128). 

Some of the groundwork leading to convergence of the goals of the 
teaching Ubrary and student assessment can be attributed to library-Col- 
lege Associates, Inc., a nonprofit organization chartered unUcx the laws cf 
Nc.nh Dakota in 1967, when a group of scholar-librarians— including the 
venerable Louis Shores, die avant-garde Roben Jordan, and. the indefati- 
gable Howard Clayton— proposed a number cf unique and innovative 
concepts for the reform of liberal education. One of their design models 
posited die individualization of instruction in a libraiy-centered, world- 
oriented ideal liberal arts college, where the library would serve as the 
laboratory of learning, and in which the roles of faculty and librarians 
would merge. Over the years, the visionary zeal of the library-college inno- 
vators has been shaped into a workable model that preserves the autonomy 
of faculty and librariajns. The library-faculty partnership role has proved to 
be a redistic and effective approach. 

Critical-Thinking Skills and Library Research Skills 

One factor that has limited the development of library research as a formal 
academic discipline has been the lack of an operational definition of criti- 
Cfll-ihinJdng sMs, to enable application of the theoretical construa The 
potential has long been recognized. For example, Shou (1962, p. 69), writ- 
ing on the teaching function of the university, refers to the role of the 
library as important because it is "not only the place to train students for 
acquiring logical and accurate thinking processes, but also the place for 
diem to ask questions and to search for the answers." 

Critical drinking and die role of die library are becoming increasin^y 
interdependent Knowies (1980, p. 28) suggests diat **educatcrs must 
rediink their roles and concentrate on teachmg swdents the skills and 
attitudes needed for self-directed inquiry." The audience for Meyers's 
(1986) book is die insniictional faculty, but die implied presence of a 
library-£aculty relationship underlies many of the ideas and assignments 
proposed. For example, Meyers says (p. 1), "the amount of information 
available through computers and die media seems to have outstripped 
peoples abilities to process and use that information. Tn such a context, 
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colleges and universities need no longer serve as repositories of informa- 
tion, and teachers are no longer essential as lecturers^ arid- information 
nvers. It is also increasingly important that students master die thinking 
an'' reasoning skills they will need to process and use the wealth of infor-- 
mation ttiat is readify at hand." Further. Meyers's deHnitions and d^crip- 
tions of critical-thinking skills provide reinforcement ior the tcchmques 
and processes currendy valued in bibliographic instruction. For example, 
Meyers perceives the development of critical-thinking skills as analogous 
to the development of laotor skills, which heed regular practice and 
exercise, and he describes the process for designing instruction for that 
purpose: 

A central consideration in the design of any critical-thinking assignment 

is the building-block nature of critical-thinking processes Students 

do not learn to think critically merely by acquiring incrcasingfer complex 
layers of diuupline content, as traditional pedagogy assumes. Rather, 
they need to practice actively the component skilk of critical thinking. 
They should begin with simple operations, such as summarizing, recog- 
nizing basic issues, identi^ng key concepts, and learning to ask ap- 
propriate questions. They can then build toward more complex and 
sophisticated skflk. such as recognizing assumptions and creating and 
critiquing arguments. Learning to think critically is like developing any 
other skill It must be practiced over and over again, at increasingly 
complex levels, before it is mastered (Meyers. 1986. p. 72). 

Meyers's analysis holds important implications for the library-faculty 
parmership in the development of critical-thinking skills. The relationship 
between critical thinking and bibliographic instniction (Bl) has been 
probed by Bodi (1988), who suggests that BI provides an appropriate stnic- 
ture in which to address c itical diinking and that librarians can reinforce 
the ability to think criticall) "oy making available a diversity of viewpoints 

[and] by instructing students on how to find and evaluate diese differ- 
ing views" (p. 151). 

Current Status of Libraries in Student Assessment 
The potential, and the strengths, of effective library instniction for the 
curriculum and for assessment are increasing. In die spring of 1988. the 
Community and Junior College Ubraries Section of the Association of 
College and Research Libraries surveyed its members on cunrent profes- 
sional issues. The survey included a section designed to elicit informa- 
tion about the role of the library in student assessment, as well as about 
connections between the library and the teaching of critical-thinking 
skills. 
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Of 360 respondents, 40 indicated that librarians at the colleges were 
deeply involved in the assessment process, aiid 35 rcponed that their 
institutions used— or planned to i3is2— formd tests measuring competency 
in basic library skills. All twelve of die GaUfornia coiiimunity college librar- 
ies diat returned survey fonTiS reported libraries' involvement in the devd- 
opment of ways to assess critir^aj-thlnklng skills. The following cpmibehis 
were selected from whs: r^pcndents said afaour their invok'eme;:! y/ith 
and use of formal tests ^neasuring competence in basic Ubraiy stiils; 

California, "All of Uut libranans have met with fecuity^mes Sj^s who 
are key personnel m our colkgcwiae effort on critical thirikihg, to discuss 
existing and needet .esources and concepts of the effort and to open lines 
of communicarbn for future evaluations." ^'Library instruction classes were 
revised to include the teaching of critical-diinking skills." ">U1 course out- 
lines are being rewritten to incorporate critical thinking. This year, , a li- 
braripj: has been chair of the college curriculum committee (on which a 
librarian always sits)." "All fust-quaner students are required to tal'^e a 
Ubrary skills test, followed by library orientation." 

Kentudq^. "We plan to use a library skills pretest for English 101 
students." 

Michigan. "A library professional is codirector of a grant to bring 
assessment into the total curriculum." "We have a collegewide success- 
skills project to define, integrate, and evaluate outcomes in literacy, library 
skills, microcomputer skills, and critical-thinking skills." 

New Jersey. "Both orientation courses include a library exercise sec- 
tion, which measures basic skills." 

New York. "A library-faculty liaison works with the director of the 
Critical Thinking Program to select appropriate Ubrary materials. Tailor- 
made bibliographies anJ finding sources are constancy supplied for the 
program by the library faculty." "The library director wrote a grant to bring 
experts on critical thinking to the campus, to raise awareness of the issues." 

South Carolina. "Library skills pre- and posttests are administered by 
each instructor." 

Tennessee. "We are planning to do an enoy-level assessment to mea- 
sure knowledge of library skills." "A course in basic library skills is required 
of all smdents." 

Vermont "We have initiated a study of critical thinking and provided 
reading and study materials. We have also participated in a task-force 
piloting projea. In addition, we teach a library course that emphasizes 
critical thinking" 

\^ ^lia. "Orientation contains a section on library skills, with a post- 
lest." "\ e developed a self-paced library r'-search course with a critical- 
thinking skills component and offered it collegewide in our multicampus 
institution." 
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Condusiti 

The focus OR assessment of educational outcomes will have an impact on 
curricubr structure arid coherence. Although many formats are being used 
to analyze and measure instnictional improvement and accounmbility, most 
include emphasis on critical thinking, problem solving, and writing. 

The educational or traditional "reference" function of libraries has 
become restmctured and amplified, to emphasize the, teaching irole of the 
library. The discipline of bibliographic instruction has developed clearly 
defined goals and cbjecttves, designed to contribute to the primary goal of 
the academic library: .t:^ support the curriculum of the institution. Bodi 
(1988, p. 151) zdvuAces z strong argumentior BI in tlie college otniqulum 
as "an appropriate teaching strategy to encourage and reinforce the devel- 
opment of critical thinking." 

Breivik's (X987) efforts to foster library-faculty relationships uirough 
the development of course-related instruction have produced learning 
gains, positi^ ^ . itudes, and the respectful attention of leading educators. 
McCormick ( J&b) has worked toward raising the standards of library 
instmction. pro)^osing thar the teaching of search strategies include evalu- 
ation of information. 

The streagth of the relationship between the library and the classroom 
has been shown, and tlie involvement of college librarians in smdent assess- 
ment should prove to be a valuable component of the process. A'">sessment 
can be used effectively in developing the full potential of the college library 
In turn, the uniqnc contributions of well-developed bibliographic instruct 
tion can enhance the assessment process. The opportunity is at hand for 
gains to the institution and to the library, through dialogue and through 
pamierships bcwen faculty members and librarians working together to 
achieve muraal and instimrlonal goals. 
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library sMls instruction is being integ^atcd into ivrtting dosses in 
response to new developments in Utercuy and technology, which call 
for leaching both subjects as a process that emphasizes problem 
solving and critkol thinking. 



Vital Connections: 
Composition and Bibliographic 
Instruction Theory in the LF?C 

Lori Arp, Kathleen Kenny 



The community college LRC contains perhaps the only library environment 
in which the staff must educate students to use libraries in othe;* institu- 
tions. Preparatory students will go on to research library environments and 
casual students to their local public libraries, while graduates employed in 
large companies will utilize their special or corporate libraries. Therefore, 
the role of the LRC must include teaching information-retrie>^ concepts 
through some form of bibliographic instruction (BO that approaches library 
research as a transferable process. Traditionally, bibliographic instruction 
progranis in community colleges have been linked with the curriculum 
through English composition courses. 

For librarians involved in instruction, it has become increasingly clear 
that Eamiliarity with current BI theory alone is insufficient. To integrate 
bibliographic instruction successfulfy into composition courses, one must 
also keep abreast of developments in composition theory and be able to 
articulate parallels between the two fields to faculty and administrators. 
This chapter views trends in composition instruction and parallel develop- 
ments in the field of BI and recommends an approach to incorporating 
these concepts into future program design. 



Evohing Concept of literacy 

The development of students' literacy skills is a primio^ goal of community 
colleges. Although most people tend to associate the concept n{ literacy 
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with' the most common dictionary definition of a literate person— -"un 
educated person, one who can read and write"— that definition has been 
constandy evohring and under scrutiny by experts. HUlerich (1982,.p. 53) 
recalls that in 1976 literacy was defined as "diat demonstrated competence 
in communication skills which enables die individual to funcdoh, appro- 
priate to his age, independehdy in society widi a potennal for movement 
in that society " 

Ncverdidcss, a. Clifford (1984, p. 479) notes, scholars have rccen^ 
come to view literacy more broadly, as a continuum where "at one end lies 
some ability to repn>du:e letter combinations with voice or hand, at the 
other end, such language-using behaviors as arc called logical thinking, 
higher-order cognitive skills, and reasoning." Clifford , also poirits out dxat 
historians now seem to agree that the development of literacy is "hi^y 
context-specific and context-dependent," Computer literacy, for instance, 
has evolved as one such context-specific type. In any case, the definition of 
literacy continues to evolve as societ/s need to access information increases. 

AbiliQr to Access Information: A New Form of literacy 

Because of the infonnation explosion, die importance of die ability to 
gather infonnation— to access, retrieve, and evaluate it— now constitutes a 
significant part of the definition of literacy. In die near future, individuals 
who are unable to locate infonn**:ion will be equally illiterate as diose who 
are now unable to read or write. Their actioris and opinions will be unin- 
formed and frequendy ill defined. Even now, college-educated people can 
no longer rely on previous knowledge, texd)ooks, and faculty to provide all 
the Information diey need for informed opinions; no individual or group is 
capable of assimilating all that is available. Instead, the ability to gadier 
information independendy and appropriatdy^will deteraiine socioeconomic 
..lobility and, ultimately, the upper range of the continuum of literacy itself. 
The information literacy movement has been, in part, an attempt to 
ilate die role of libraries and librarians in promoting literacy. In March 
V. -J87, the first National Symposium on Libraries and the Search for 
Academic Excellence addressed this topic. Participants included higher 
education faculty and administrators, librariaris and library educators, and 
representatives of business, government and educational associations. 
Breivik (1987, p, 46), reporung on the symposium, emphasizes one con- 
sensus item. "Better undergraduate education means better integration of 
libraries in the learning process." 

Teaching Composition and Critical-Thinking Skills 

Composition instructors have responded to these new definitions of liter- 
acy by demonstrating primary concern with die rdationship between the 
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development of writing skills and critical-thinking abilities. Young (1978) 
reports that instructors are now teaching the process of writing (classical 
rhetorical invention), rather than evaluating the products of writing. Larson 
(1982) notes that they are designing. assignments that can be based on 
students* expertise and addressed to a real audience, rather than aeating 
arbitrary academic exercises. Flower and Hayes (1981), for example, 
describe writing as a set of cognitive processes, while Bruffee (1986) empha- 
sizes the social dimension of writing, stressing that teachers who/ require 
written assignments are initiating students into various language communi- 
ties, with parallel language conventions and assumptions about voice and 
lines of reasoning. 

Writing-Across-the-Curricuium Programs and 
Miciocomputers 

The wriring-across-ihe-curriculum movement, which involves composition 
instmctors in helping tlieir colleagues develop smdents' writing skills in 
subject-related assignments, has integrated these various tirends, emphasiz- 
ing both the importance of writing as a tool for learning and the need to 
teach students how to transfer language abilities from one knowledge 
domain to another. Instructors are now also using networked micro- 
computers to transform the college classroom from a teacher-centered, 
passive CiiY*tOnment into a snident-centered, collaborative workshop. The 
growing use of word processing in the composition curriculum is an impor- 
tant example of tire use of new technology for freeing £aculqr to concentrate 
on tile content, ratirer. tiran on the mechanics, of smdents' writing. In 
1984, 51 percent of entering freshmen had written a computer program 
within the previov' year. Their increasing familiarity witir computers will 
force instructors to wontinue investigating potential instructiond applica- 
tions of new technology. 

Bibliographic Instruction for Critical-Thinking SkiUs 

Teaching critical-drinking skilb— especially on tire basis of educational 
tireory— has long been of concern to Bl librarians. Aluri and Reichel a984), 
for instance, disctu^s behaviorism and cognitive tireory and tireir impact, 
past and potential, on bibliographic instruction. Kobelski and. Reichel 
(1981) describe seven types of conceptual, cognitive frameworks for Bl, 
involving type of reference toob; systematic literamre searching, general or 
specific, aorm of publication; primary and secondary sources; publication 
sequence; citation patterns; and index strucmre. 

Just as '"omposition instructors have moved toward writing as a pro- 
cess, librarians now see research as a recursive or "re-searching" process. 
Mellon (1984), developing a generic model of library research, uses Flower's 
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ihree-.«tage modd cf cognitive writing processes, and examines parallels for 
eacU stage. The modd has been used in freshman composition dasses at 
the University of Tennessee, and it would be appropriate for many other 
t^^pes of composition classes as wdL It presents die library as one solution 
to tht- problem of insufficient knowledge. While students Icam to sxunmar 
rize, paraphrase, and prepare bibliographies, they are alio learnipg liie 
cyclic process of sesuxJiing out, retrieving; and evaluating information. 

The Association of College and Research Libraries/Bibliographic 
Insttuction Section (ACRL/BIS) (1987) uses a conceptual approach that 
emphasizes the process of information gathering. Another 'usefiil' search 
strategy, developed at the University of dlinois and described by Arp ai?d 
Wilson (1984), incorporates a hierarchical system of goals and subgoals 
into its cogL:iitive approach to information retrieval. 

Renewed emphasis on providing infonnation-access sk*'ls at time of 
need, rather than on creating aibiiraiy academic exercises or "treasure 
himts,** is exemplified in the work of many librarians (Mellon. 1984; Henry 
-nd Leather, 1986; Wilson and Arp, 1984) who use a modular, course- 
mtegratcd approach to instruction. Community college librarians at Glen- 
dale, Arizona (Williams and MUler, 1986), and Miami-Dade, Florida (Wat- 
ters. 1986), have described programs tl'^t address the parallels between 
reading and writing and bibliographic instruction across the curriculum. 

In four-year colleges and universities, efforts have focused on provid- 
ing instmction in the context of the student's major discipline, Keresteszi 
(1982) outlines a model of the development of disciplines and describes 
the corresponding literature produced at each stage. Reichel and Ramey 
(n87) describe ways in which HI can be integrate d into subject disciplines 
ir. jie humanities, social sciences, and sciences. Although community col- 
lege librarians have not yet adopted this approach, the widespread involve- 
ment of the two-ycai colleges in writing-across-the-curriculum programs 
will probdbl) require librarians to focus more attention on discipline-based 
research in the future. 

Integrated BI for Critical-Thinking Skills at Auraria 

At the Auraria Library, we have begun to integrate critic^-tlimking skills 
into the curriculum through a sequence of courses offered by the Com- 
munity College of Denver's English department. The librarian introduces 
increasingly sophisticated critcal thinking and research skills into a series 
of program offerings for English 108. 109, 121, and 122. In English 108, 
the librarians provide students with a general overview of the library and 
its services. In English 109, ti*ey incorporate critical-thinking skills through 
the preresearch skilk instruction (PRSI) program. PRSI students are asked 
to research and write a "minipaper," with materiak and topics chosen fc 
them in advance. During instructional sessions, students become aware of 
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the qualities of different .rcateriak used in literary research, and they are 
required in their papers to synthesize the divergent views presented. The 
writing instructor works with the students continuousty during the reading 
and writing process, he'ping.them identify and summarize kc^idcas pre- 
sented in tfie literature and incorporate their individual views and beliefs 
on the topic. 

In English 121, librarians introduce students to tKe concept of the 
discipline and to die different materials that make up die litwami^ of the 
various disciplines. Librarians and Instructors select one mulddlsclplinary 
topic for,' students to analyze, as well as one general magazine article and 
four articles from journals of different disciplines. Students must examine 
the different viewpoints, writing styles, and research methodolo^es of all 
the disciplines represented. They are also asked to make personal decisions 
about die relevance of different mediodologles and points of view. Qass 
discussions frequently invoWe such questions as. these: What, is science? 
How does it differ from social science or technology? Students dien write 
;ssays summarizing whar diey have learned from the articles, the librarian's 
lecture, and the discussion. 

In English 122, die librarians link a series of writing assignments to 
research assignments. The research assignments are based on the ACRL/ 
BIS model statement of objectives for academic bibliographic instruction 
and use a research strategy developed at the Universi*;' of Illinois (Arp and 
Wilson, 1984), Four class sessions are held ir* the library as die scudents 
begin their writing and* research projects. i 

The first session typically occurs when students are asked to document 
an expository essay. The librarian discusses the use of expert opinion to 
document an argument^ portraying the academic library as repository of 
expert testimony organized according to discipline. Students arc encour- 
aged to use subject encyclopedias a« appropriate sources to find out what 
the experts in different disciplines believe to be the essential information 
about topics. The librarian describes the general characteristics of a subject 
encyclopedia. It consists of signed artides, which often include the authors 
credentials; provides overviews of topics for the laypersc from a discipli- 
nary point of view; defines the jargon of die field; and often Includes 
bibliographic citations to the core literature. The librarian then helps each 
swdent locate, analyze, and summarize artic^^*^ ^m two subject encyao- 
pedias relevant to the topic. 

In anodier library session, students begin to investigate magazine 
and newspaper articles related to their topics. The librarian defines the role 
of popular periodicals as to entertain and inform, pointing out that the 
Impaired credibility of tiese publications ultimately limits their usefulness 
as information sources for academic assignments. Students learn the pro- 
cess of finding periodical artides in die Auraria Library and.spend at least 
half of die dass period working widi die newspaper Indexes and die 
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Readers' Guide to Verlodicd Literature. As in all sessions, access terrainologyr 
and concepts are 'itrcssed. For example, the libnman explains that indexes, 
computer data Jiases, and library catalogues are designed to provide, isubjcct 
access, using either a dieisaunis of controlled vocabulary terms or key 
words &om the article tide, abstract, or text Snidcnts find that when diey 
use contixnled-vocabulary indexes they must pay attention to, cross-refr** 
ences and changes in standard terminology. Whei hey use 'I^y-word 
indexes they must be aware of synonyms, alternate word order, and word 
endings. 

The following session introduces professional, technical, and stholaily 
journals. Their purpose— In contrast to diat of popular periodicals— Is to 
contribute to die permanent record of progress In the discipline and to 
seive as the main medium of communication informing and uniting inves- 
tigators in the field. Since each discipline often has a ronespondlng Index, 
the student must decide which discipline will probably be concerned with 
some aspect of the chosen topic. 

Joumal Indexes typlcalfy strive for comprehensive coverage of the 
discipline, widiout regard to language or to the intellectual or technical 
level of the source publications. Nevertheless, librarians encourage students 
to adapt the skills that they have used in the other sessions to the seairch 
for joumal articles. 

The final session, sometimes scheduled a week or more after the 
preceding one, occurs when students are to become Immersed in compiling 
bibliographies for a MUengih research paper. This session focuses on a 
three-part research strategy, which encourages the student to repeatedly 
analyze the topic and the research process by discipline, depth of informa- 
tion needed, and type of 5^-^ce material required. Librarians discuss books 
and other retrospective rials and provide students with a thorough 
introduction to the on-line catalogue system. 

Together, these programs build skills progressively. Students learn to 
e.-aluate materials critically and to understand the concept of discipline as 
:t applies to the literanjre They learn that different experts have different 
styles and definition* of truth. Students are encouraged to begin to articu- 
late their own views of the world in the context of scholarly research. We 
have found not only that the concept of the academic discipline can and 
should be taught at the Introductory level but als^ that community college 
students understand and are Intrigued by the complex world of the lltera- 
ttire of the various disciplines. 

Impact of New Technologies on Composition and BI 

While composition instructors have been Investigating the impact of new 
technologies (such as microcomputers and word processing) on the process 
of writing, instructional librarians have been examining the Impaa of on- 
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line catalogues. on-Ilnc bibliographic data bases (such as those of DIALOG 
or BRS). and CD-ROM data bases on the process of literature searching. 
Baker and Nielsen (I983)j for example, describe the Impact of using on- 
line catalogues on die rciiievd process, Penhalc and "^aylor (1986) have 
reported on experiments ^iih mediods of integrating end-user searching 
(teaching students to search on-line dats bases) into BI classes. King and 
Baker (1987) have identified important teaching concqpts diat^can be 
transferred from print to electronic format, and they have called for more 
studies to examine correlarions between the ways ftudents use new and 
traditional technologies and mediods. Finally. Reese (1988) has reported 
on a comparative study of the differences in how students use print prod- 
ucts and dieir CD-ROM counterparts. 

Impact of Program Assessment on CompositioQ and BI 

In community colL-^es. the recent emphasis on program assessment has 
had a significant Impact on the development and design of composition 
courses. Resnlck and Gouldcn (1987. p. 5). oudinlng die history of program 
assessment, find it "linked to the ebb and Qow of public confidence in the 
nation's schools and colleges." This issue came to national attention in 
1983. when die National Commission on Excellence In Education called 
for a serious *1>ack io basics** approach. Program assessment has the poten- 
tial to affect the teaching of composition eldier positively or negatively. 
The national attention that assessment has focused on the need for dt.d- 
oplng students* writing skills has found support in Interest from major 
fcindlng sources, but If program assessment is not carefully implemented, it 
may rc^^ult in curricula that arc designed with no faculty participation 
except at the administrative level. 

The problem of measuring the success of BI programs has been exam- 
ined extensively in the professional literature. The Association of College 
and Research Libraries, Bibliographic Instmction Section (198J) offers one 
of the besr discussions of such assessment methods. The lack of long- 
range. lo*.gitudlnal smdlcs evaluating BI Instruction, particularly v^-idi 
respect to students* retention of concepts and skills, continues to be a 
problem. Nevertheless. Kohl and Wilson (1986) have demonstrated the 
short-term success of BI. which uses a cognitive rather than a tool-specific 
approach. 

Summary 

Librarians have begun to implement many of the new developments in BI 
in community colleges. Although sunpfy orienting students to a specific 
Institutional library is considered an Insufficient approach u) BI, Coleman 
(1986) oudines ways in which conceptual approaches can >>e mcorporated 
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into the orientation program. CammacK DcCosin, and Roberts (:979) 
discuss course-related BI in the conununiiy college. A variety of course* 
integrated approaches seem to be used frequently in conunuttity colleges 
(Southwick, 1985; Williams and MUler. 1986; Henry and Leather* 1986), 
but little appc^ in the literature about discrete, formal library courses In 
community colleges, perhaps because of the Mount of time and prepara- 
tion they require. These discussions arc promising, but we still need more 
analysis of die success or failure of programs and their smicture In the 
professional Uterature, 

Examination of recent trends hi composition and bibliographic instruc- 
tion demonstrates rfiat important theoretical progress has bccii: made in 
both areas. Specifically, both fields are concerned widr bix)adening,defini. 
tions of literacy to encompass cridcal-thinking sldlk, problcm-soMng sldlk, 
and access to information. Scholars in both fields are expcrimendng with 
the teaching of cridcal-thinking skills through a process i^pproach that 
acknowledges dre differchces in how disciplines view research and wridng. 
Iftc use of new technologies in research and wridng is being evaluated, 
Finalfy, dre national move toward program assessment in h.^\a education 
is affecting bodi fidds. 

The parallds in thought and experimentadon between diesc two fields 
are obvious. In most cases, however, professionals m each field are working 
m Isolation, establishing a body of literature that reports primarily to others 
in that field. Future cooperariOi. depends on increased communication 
between the library and the writing departments. Since librarians ni'ist 
thoroughly understand uiz goals of composition programs as well as those 
of libraries, the burden of 'ni*iating cooperation is likely to fail to librarians. 
The learning resources center, dirough its mission of teaching and its 
strong traditional ties to learning centers and writing programs, is in a 
unique position to take a leadership role in communication and experi- 
mentation with these new directions. 
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Statt-mandaud as^essmcnU testing, and literacy efforts wiD require 
IRC stcff to worfe with dtvehprnentd faculty in aeadng integrated 
assignments for increasing numbers of underprepared community 
coUege students. 



Role of the LRC in Developmental 
and Literacy Education 

Margaret HoUeman Julie Beth Todaro-Cagle, Barbara Murray 

Involvement of community college LRCs in the developmental education 
and literacy efforts of their institutions has been inadequate over the years 
(Rippey^and Truett, 1983-84; Phifer and Person, 1983; Gerhardt, 1985-86) 
and is now attracting professional concern because of mushrooming enroll- 
ments of nontraditionai students and national and state efforts regarding 
adult literacy and admissions and placement testing (Todaro-Gigle, Mar- 
tinez, Dubin, and Murray, 1989). 

In 1982, the Secretary of Education estimated that, in addition to large 
numbers of ijimigrants and refugees for whom English is not the primary 
language, there were 72 million American adults fonctioning at or below 
marginal levels of literacy (Phifer and Person, 1983). More recent reports 
indicate that 20 percent of the population is illiterate. Moreover, a laige 
proportion of the students who pass tests at minimal levels in basic reading 
and science lack the critical-thinking skills to analyze the material they 
read and learn. In this information age, employers are alarmed by gross 
misspellings on the r^mfes they receive and by the inadequate vocabular- 
ies and poor communication skills of those they interview. 

As a result, at least twenty-one states have established testing at some 
level (admissions, placement, **rising junior,** exit, "no pass, no play,** *Value 
added") to achieve educational reform. State and national governments are 
funding various programs to combat illiteracy. During the past three years. 



This chapter is partly based on a presentation by the authors and Eileen Dubln at 
the American Liorary Association convention in Dallas, June 1989. Eileen Dubln's 
remarks have been incorporated Into Chapter Eleven. 
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the ABC and PBS television networks have been sponsoring prime-time 
dramas and one-minute spot annoimcements to highlight the problem of 
illiteracy and iccruit volunteers for various associations to help fight it 

Nontraditiona! students— minorities; those with job or family respon- 
sibilities; dialed people; academ^calty, economically, or culturally disad- 
vantaged persons; reentry women; adult workers who need to upgrade 
their job skills or launch second careers; non-native speakers; prisoners-^ 
have found expanded opportunitier in open-door colleges (Gphen and 
Brawer, 1982): Many, however, will be identified by assessment tests as 
requiring specific kinds of basic remedial insmxction, as well as counseling, 
advising, and wtoring, before they can begin participating in regular aca- 
dtiiiic or vocational programs and courses. 

Types of Remcdl^i Programs 

literacy Education* The literacy movement encompasses native speak- 
ers who read below the sixth-grade level and non-native speakers who 
either have limited English abilities or cannot understand, read, speak, or 
write English. The latter group requires basic competency in understanding 
and speaking English before being able to„]>egin working toward functional 
literacy. Most schools use a "language experience" approach and consider 
a students writing literacy level equivalent to his or her reading level 

WoA-Foicc Literacy. Corporations that hire those who are illiterate 
or non-native speakers may offer on-site literacy instruction tailored to 
employees* jobs. 

Aduk^Basic Education and AduU Secondary Education. ABE is for 
those who have not graduated from high school and who read at the eighth- 
grade level or below. Adult secondary education is for adults who also lack a 
high school diploma but who read at the ninth- through tweM-grade level. 

Remcdial/Compensatory/Devclopmental Education. Students who 
have completed high school and take community college er\trancc tests 
diat show their reading level to be at tenth- to twelfth-grade proficiency or 
below, or who lack basic skills in writing and mathematics, require remcM 
classes to be able to enter regular college programs. Compensathry programs 
address deficiencies or disadvantages in students* sociocultural environ- 
ments. Devdopmentdl programs are intended "to meet students where they 
are and take them to where they want to be by teaching both academic 
and human skills** (Phifer and Person, 1983, p. 11). 

LRC Involvement in Developmental Education 

Literature on this topic indicates that while most community colleges have 
well-established developmental w'ducation programs, with many constituting 
separate academic divisions, the libraries and LRCs have only minimal 
involvement with the programs. LRCs tend to make passively available such 
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related service as multimedia collections; alternative coursc-delivcry systems; 
electronic carrels for sdf-paced study; space for tutoring and dasses; high- 
interest/low-vocabulary, ethnic, and citizenship materials; and computer- 
assisted iiistruction. 

Some LRCs operate or contain learning, ennchinent, tutorial, or sur- 
vival-skilk centers or. labs. Studies indicate that integrated library instruc- 
tion improves academic achievement and. retention rates of developmental 
smdcnts (Rippey and Truett, 1983-84). Nevertheless, one survey, of GJifpr- 
nia community college LRCs found only 1 percent of library instruction 
aimed at developmental students. Another study, of Texas community col- 
lege LRCs, reported that, on the average, librarians were involved with 
developmental students only 2.5 hours per week (Rippey and Truett, 1983- 
84). Librarians tend to point to inadequate funds arid staffing, as well as to 
their own lack of expertise, to explain such findings. 

Professional Calls for Mote ..ctivc LRC luvolvement 

Various professional groups have recently called for more direct involve- 
ment of LRCs and librarians in developmental and literacy programs. For 
instance, the librarians who prepared Alliance for Excellence (1984) recom- 
mend that public and community college libraries cooperate in state and 
local coalitions against illiteracy, teaching adults "how to compute, cope, 
and survive" in a learning society (p. 31), while simultaneously conducting 
research "on the best teaching strategies for literacy tr^ lingf (p. 34). They 
also advise uiat college and university libraries be staffed with strong advis- 
ers who can both iead students toward advanced learning skills" and 
"offer remedial help in basic information skills" (p. 29). 

The Committee on Services to the Disadvantaged of the Community 
and Junior College Libraries Section (QCLS) of ACRL published a draft 
statement (1987, p. 189) on the role of the Ubrary/LRC in educating basic- 
skills students. It uses the following definition of basic-skills students: 
"Students [who] are severely limited in life choices because they lack the 
basic skills essential for lifelong learning. In an earlier era they might not 
have graduated from high school and almost certainly would not have 
gone on to college." the committee recommends direc: involvement of 
librarians with developmental faculty in identifying basic-skills swdents 
and designing individualized library assignments to reinforce the basic 
skills drat smdents are learning. QCLS has also created a new cor mittee 
to address literacy aaoss the curriculum. 

The proposed new "Standards for Two-Ycar-College Learning Resources 
Programs" (1989) impty the inclusion of im^hrement with developmental 
education in the LRCs mission statement They also specify the provision of 
instruction and services to all levels of users. Further, they call for "building 
and maintaining collections diat adequate^ support . . . needed remedial 
programs" (p. 503) for nontraditional or underprcpared learners. 
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Successful LRC Developmental Education Piogiams 

A number of successful LRGinitiated progrstais have been reported In the 
literature. One at the Kingsborough Community College G^cw York) LRC 
contains many of die elements dedncd necessary for success: librarians, 
faculty, and wtors collaborativcty designing, and implementing remedial 
instruction that incorporates visual aids, handouts, hands-on practice, and 
research on real-life issues (Schneider and.Fuhr, 1982). 

Suarez (1985) describes an information sldlls lab created at Miami- 
Dade's North Campus LRC in 1983 for stadents in basic reading and 
writing courses. Librarians were responding to recent developments, which 
at their campus4nduded high failure rates (50 percent to 70 percent).on 
state-mandated entry and exit testing, college-mandated standardsior stu- 
dent academic progress, and significant ethnic-minority enrollment (over 
72 percent). The college president, moreover, had redesigned the educa- 
tional program to emphasize the skills necessary for success and compe- 
tence in the information age, Suarez conceives of the ideal remedial 
program as administered in tfie LRC by librarians, who help faculty design 
self-paced lessons that emphasize guided reading and writing activities in 
general studies. 

Librarians at Chattanooga State Technical Community College (Ten- 
nessee) became successfully involved in providing integrated instruction 
in remedial classes because some of the minimum competencies students 
had to achieve were in specific library skills, such as locating items in the 
catalogue and the Readers* Guide, using feamres of bookstand reference 
works, and gathering information from primary and secondary sources 
(Houck, 1988). Librarians there build sequentially on this basic set of 
library skills as students progress through the remedial classes and into 
regular English classes (Henry and Leather, 1986). 

Model libraiy/Developmental Education Program 

Although a variety of successful models exist, one that is realistically attain- 
able by most cx)mmunity colhge LRCs with current levels of staffing, train- 
ing, and funding has been developed at Austin Community College's (ACQ 
Rio Grande Campus. Other successful models include nonlibrary enrich- 
ment centers, tutorial programs in the library, special collections, and a 
variety of arrangements fo* cooperation with various programs. ACCs pro- 
gram concentrates on faculty librarians and developmental teaching faculty 
combining forces for cooperative classroom curriculum development and 
teacher training. 

ACCs proactive arrangement invokes faculty librarians sitting on devd- 
opmenral curriculum task forces and revision committees. Librarians also 
serve as members of developmental faculty interview committees and as 
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speakers and trainers in workshops designed to educate full- and part- 
time developmental faculty. 

Wth the goal of at least one library exercise in each developmental 
dass, fiaculiy work together to isolate reading and writing skills not covered 
wdlor at all in developmental reading and writing texts. (Specific reading 
skills they have identified include identifying content that represents pur- 
pose and tone, detecting bias and'propaganda, and evaluating arguments.) 
Once they have isolated specific skills fliat have not been covered, faculty 
identify and assess the reading levels orrcle^'ant materials in the librar/s 
general and reference collections and design exercises for the classes, 

A key element of this process is the teaching faculty member's involve- 
ment in preparing smdents, handing out assignments, and including assign- 
ments as an inte^ part of courses. After this preparatory process, smdents 
visit the library individually to complete exercises, which require them 
(according to the level of the dass) to use the library catalogue and some 
indexes but always involve them in interacting with librarians. 

ACCs model is realistic for its own LRC and would be for most 
others because it does not involve expanded space needs, specialized 
educational backgrounds for librarians, ongoing funds for special collec- 
tions, visits to developmental classes each semester (which would require 
high staffing levels), or massive curriculum revision for developmental 
faculty. This realistic approach integrates library skills into the curriculum 
as wdl as into instruction already in place in nondevelopmental classes. 
The program direaors advise librarians not to "reinvent the wheel," but 
rather to build on successful examples of library instruction from other 
locations and on curricular areas of developmental education. They feel 
that if librarians are flexible and initially accept any degree of coopera- 
tion or interest from developmental faculty, close cooperation will ensue 
as devdopmental faculty recognize the types of contributions that librar* 
ians can make. 

Readers* Advisers. Developmental Eaculty teach students basic skills, 
and librarians can hdp by recommending library materials that students 
can use to practice those skills and to devdop the type of ''cultural literac/* 
(Hirsch, 1987) and background they v^dll need when.thcy move into regular 
college programs. Developmental teachers generally deplore the quality of 
their texts and prefer to offer their students more compdling, exciting 
reading material 

Assessing Library Skills and Readability Levels. Since library or infor- 
mation literacy is not yet induded in the various types of formal assessment 
testing, librarians need to be able indirectfy to assess remedial smdents for 
such skills- -ideally, throu^ library assignments. To design such tests and 
recommend appropriate reading materials, librarians need to learn how to 
^ess readability levels, not only of books and tests but dso of directions 
and menus used in library software programs, on-line public catalogues. 
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and CD-ROMs. User-friendly, inexpensive microcomputer programs are 
available for measuring readability levels. 

Collection Development Oiice librarians are able to assess readability 
levels, they should attempt to develop their collections of high-interest/ 
low-reading-lcvd materials in dl subject areas. At the College of DuPage 
(COD), a program widi eight public libraries (which, wth COD. comprise 
a literacy education consortium) experimented widi new-reader collections. 
It was found that diese materials received much greater use if they were 
mtegrated into the gineral library collection but were dearly identified on 
the shelf and in bibliographies widi some kind of standard logo. 

Appropriate Environment A comfortable, caring environment is 
extremely important for dcvdopmental students, most of whom are, reluc- 
tant to seek hdp, have poor self-concepts and past histories of failure, and 
fed powerless. Wyman (1938) suggests the use of staff specifically trained 
in and-identified widi library devdopmental services. 

Integrated Instruction. All studies indicate that the most effective 
library instruction is integrated into regular dass assignments, after a model 
devdoped at Eailham College (Father. 1974) and highlighted at periodic 
conferences for teams of librarians, instruaors. and administrators. 

Sp^dai Instructional Tcchnlque'i. The instnictiond techniques most 
effective with remedial smdents indude teaching in teams, using various 
audiovisual materials, reinforcing sequential instructions with handouts, dis- 
u J)uting outlines widi blank spaces for note taking, remembering students' 
names and research topics and providing them one-to-one assistance and 
ftequent positive reinforcement, and seating diem at round tables for group 
work. Librarians can obtain sample lessons horn *e LOEX Clearinghouse at 
Eastern Michigan University. A Ml-text data base of materials on devdop- 
mental education, cdled UNDEX. mrv also soon be available. 

Successful Literacy Programs 

In Illinois, die Secretary of State directed diat literacy education be carried 
out dir0v4gh existing libraries and schwJ. systems. Therefore, community 
colleges and public schools have cooperative agreements widi public li- 
braries to provide literacy programs, widi state funding for literacy and 
volunteer services. Community colleges also receive grant hinds for dis- 
advantaged students from die state community college board. 

The adult basic education program at the College of DuP4 ge is part of 
a nine-member distria library literacy coalition diat provides literacy edu- 
cation for native speakers who read below sixth-grade level and for ii^n- 
native speakers widi limited Eng^h speaking, writing, and reading abilitie^ 
The god for tlie latter group is to help diem achieve sixtVgrade corr- 
petency. These smdents can enroll in credit classes or siMply work 'Ath 
volunteer wtors. 
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Volunteer tutors and classroom aides are crucial to literacy education. 
Volunteers normalty must coinplete trainlns programs and agree to work a 
minimum number of hours each quarter or semester. The College of DtiPage 
has 330 volunteers, for literacy to work with 1,200 spxients. the core group 
of tutors consists of retirees, but a growing number ire young professionals, 
many of whoic »W a personal interest in the students jmd serve as excel- 
lent role niodds, COD, for instance, has been able to team up a Spanish- 
speaking North American engineer 7d\h an engineer from Ecuador, and a 
Chicago doctor of Polish extraction widi a husband-^wife doctor team from 
Poland who want to pass the examinations necessary to practice medicine 
in the. ^Jiiited States. COD also has intergeneratlonal programs, in which 
voluntc'irs provide tutoring and child care to adult snidents so that they 
can T^iA books aloiid to their preschool children. 

lirchm (1984) describes anodier long-established and successful vol- 
unteer wtoring program at Pordand Co^nmunity College, which employs 
almost 600 volunteers as tutors or classroom aides. The program is directed 
by two certified volunteer supervisors, one for ESL and one for ABE, 

Conclusion 

A few LRCs have taken the lead in providing special Instructional service'? 
for developiuental and literacy smdents. Perhaps because of mandated 
admissions testing and exh testing In Florida, learning centers In cifiar state 
tend to be coming bu k gradually under the umbrella of community college 
LRCs, and this may pn.>vc to be a trend. In any case, librarians can no 
longer Ignore the rtccds of the burgeoning numbers of nontradldonal and 
undcrpicpared students, who by die year 2000 will make up at least 40 
percent of cominunity college enrollments. More faculty librarians need to 
learn not only how to teach but also how to form Instructional teams to 
create Integrated assignments. Perhaps the graduate Ubrary schools and 
professional associations modify dieir curricula and workshop offerings 
to help friwre public and academic librarians acquire such skills. 

The challenge for LRCs Is clear. Snidents enroll In developmental and 
literacy programs, not to get new or better jobs, but to feel better about 
themselves and to be able to make more of their own life choices. These 
are the kinds of students who can benefit most from the types of informa- 
tion accessing and critical-thinking skills LRC stafis must begin to offer. In 
parmershlp with Instructional faculty. 
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Ubmians are joining faculty in #rts to intematto.natee the 
cuniadum, o|wnd the concept 0/ o:>mmunity, and generate a 
global perspective in students and the public. 



The LRC's Role in Helping Faculty 
Internationalize the Community 
College Curriculum 

Uz Bflik)', Nancy E. Buchanan, Margaret HoUeman 



In toda/s worid, the only certainties are change and the recognition that 
continuous learning and adapiati*/^ are essential for survival Community 
colleges face many challenges in preparing students to function in a rapidly 
changing environment One of the most exciting and demanding of these 
i$ providing an internationalized education. 

The Need for International Education 

The need for a atizenry with international knowledge and competencies 
has long been argued as crucial to this countr/s national security, economy, 
and image. Students need an international education in order to effectively 
hinction as citizens in a democracy. It is impossible to understand con- 
temporary events or issues, let alone make intelligent choices or decisions, 
without a well-structured knowledge of the woild. 

Today, the United States has more immigrants crossing its borders 
than in any other period of its history. Therefore, students need an inter- 
nationally based educatio*. understand and appreciate the cultural mix 
found in their own communities. In rece :t years, moreover, foreign invest- 
ments in die United States have skyroc^^^ted, and multinational cor- 
porations have established themselves throughout the nation. Many 
communities are also increasingly recognizing the importance of foreign 
tourism to their local economies. 

Fore ^* students now make up one-third to one-half of enrollments in 
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departments of some colleges and universities.. In 1987-1988, there were 
46,05^ foreign students In two-year Instimtiohs, 80 percent of them in 
twelve states: Qdlfomia, Florida, Texas, New York, Wglnla, Massachusetts, 
Illinois, Maryland, Washington, North Carolina, Arizona, and New jersey, 
Miami-Dade enrolled 5,148, and Northern Vixginla enrolled 1,650 (Ziko- 
poulos, 1987). At Bunker Hill Community College (Boston), almost 40 
percent of die smdents are from Southeast Asia, In^ sum, cross-cultural 
understanding and communication skills are essential even to the American 
who never leaves the United States. 

links Between American International Business 
Competitiveness and CommuniQ^ College Education 

As Americans have struggled to respond to new economic challenges, par- 
ucular attention has been focused on international education and American 
co'npctitiveness in the worid marketplace, '''o be competitive, Americans 
need an education that not only .improves the technological performance 
of their businesses and industries but also provides tlicm with knowledge 
about the global economy, international politics and law, culmral smdies, 
and world geography, in addition to skills in foreign languages and cross- 
cultural communication. 

Thv* community, junior, and technical colleges are in a unique posi- 
tion to provide su:h knowledge and skills. First, they have a mission to 
provide vocational and technical training and retraining. Second, commu- 
nity colleges— because of their open-door philosophy, low mltlon, and 
geographical proximl^ to smdents— are easily accessible and demonstrate 
a commitment, unrcplicated anywhere else In the educational system, to 
lifelong learning. Over 1,20C community colleges in the United States enroll 
one-third of all smdents in higher education. Indeed, for a significant 
portion of the counn/s population, the community college is the only 
contaa with higher education. Third, community colleges have a reputation 
for responding Innovatively and quickly to the identified educational and 
training needs of local governments, businesses, and industries. Because 
community colleges train smdents for jobs, educate a significant portion of 
the popukdon, and respond rapidly to training needs, they are In an 
excellent position to give American businesses a competitive edge by pro- 
viding an intemationdlzed education. 

Partnership in Successful International Programs 

In 1976, the American /^soclatlon of Community and Junior Colleges 
(AACJC) established the Intematlonal/Interculmral Consortium, an ad- 
vocacy group that helps members enhance thtlr programs by sharing 
Information and resources. The group publishes a monthly newsletter, 
IntemaOondl UpdaU. At the 1978 AAQC annual conference, the U5. Cota- 
missioner of Education called on community colleges to make a cont'nilt- 
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mcnt to international education. Since that rime, numerous two-year 'Asti- 
tutions have established or augmented international programs and consor- 
tia under grants from riational and state goverrunenis and public and 
private foundations and a5encies. 

Establishing an international education program is, In many yzys, a 
political process, which must be cairieu out in conjuncHbn witii local 
needs, interests, resources, and expertise. International education programs 
vary from institution to institution. Approaches may indude.siudy or travel 
abroad, work or smdy abroad, student and faculty exchanges, faculty and 
staff development, cultural concert exchanges "sister^ colleges or cities, 
hosted foreign training or technical assl^^ysice programs, international stu- 
den dubs, foreign student or faculty mentoring and advising, community 
outreach, forelr^-language and lESL programs, ethnic or international stud- 
ies, and intemationalked curricula. 

Even the phrase intamaOonali^g the curricttlum does not mean the 
same thing at sJl institutions. Some instimtions focus on dcvdoping sepa- 
rate and dlstina new international courses and programs— in ^obal, area, 
or ethnic swdies or in international business and trade, for instance; others 
concentrate on infusing an international dimension into existing courses 
across all dlscipUnes and programs. Whatever the approach, institutions 
with successful programs have recognized the following factors: 

1. Faculty must be motivated to internationalize the currioihmi and 
be internationally competent in tiieir respective disciplines. For most insti- 
tutions, this iLcans devdoping and supporting ? rdevant faculty develop- 
ment program. 

2. Faculty dcvdopment must lead to curriculum devdopment that 
systematically incorporates inremationd material into the programs and 
courses so that it can reach students. 

3. Good teaching faculty are the backbone of the programs, but they 
tend to be overextended, with heavy teaching and advising loads and active 
participation in proffssiond oig^lzations. To intcmationaiize the curriculum, 
administrators must provide these faculty v/ith committed support systems. 

Recent studies (Boyd, 1986; Bronson, 1987; Diaz, 1985; flax, 1982; 
Greene, 1982; Krasno, 1985; Robinson, 1935; Vassiliou, 1985;.Wood, 1986) 
have described successful internationalization programs in community 
colleges. Although many provide instruction in intemationd trade, the 
majority incorporate courses in foreign arts and culture into their forcij,!!- 
languagc programs, or they infuse such materials in their study-abmad 
programs cr in such classes as anthropology, geograply, history, humani 
tics, politicd science, sociology, or writing (Vassiliou, 1985). 

9ole of the LRC in Establishing Programs 

IRC staffe have played a significant and vitd role in intemationd education 
efforts by providing research, expertise, and materials for grant writing, 
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faculty dcvdopmcnt, curriculum and materials design, and other essential 
support services. As part of their philosophy or mission statements, com- 
munity college LRCs irvarlably mention such Ideals as supporting the 
philosophy arid goals of the college (these often Include cncoura^g sm- 
dents to tsJcc pride In their heritage arid develop an awareness and appre- 
ciation of cross-cultural differences), providing Eaculiy with support, for 
their Instructional programs, providing accessible collections of materials 
to meet users' needs, and providing a qualified, concerned staff to Instrua 
people In the use of Informational tools, Each^JlC hiais devdo^^d Its own 
system of fldfilUng this mission as best It can, ^-^en the reality of its. 
staffing and budgeiaiy limitations. 

Librarians committed to the concept of gjobal literacy have taken the ^ 
initiative In finding out what at dielr colleges Is being done about Interna- 
tional education. The LRC Dr library in most community colleges has a 
representative on the curriculum committee, who Is in an ideal position to 
acquire relevant materials, be Identified as a rcsoa^e person In publicity 
for international programs, and make essential, outreach efforts In the cam- 
pus and community, 

Wallace (n.d,) bus outlined four general approaches to designing m 
international smdles curriculum. The cultural approach stresses die social 
values reflected In art, history, bnguage, and so on. The economic approach 
emphasizes world economic Interdependence, The futurist approach focuses 
on global issiccs, and the political approach Identifies patterns In Intcma- 
tiorial relationships. 

Role of the LRC in Supporting Intemk^onal Studies 

Faculty designing international courses who arc using any of these four 
approaches can get support from die LRC In dirce ways: by participating 
in the selection of materials for International smdles, by having the LRC 
provide easy access to such materials, and by working wldi librarians on 
specific activities to improve smdents' chances of completing assignments. 
SuccessfW resource librarians have ascertained die specific research Inter- 
ests of involved faculty and learned what dicy expect nf dieir smdents by 
asking for copies of their course ouillries. 

Many Internationalized comscs have taken an "adopt a country^ or 
cultural approach, requiring smdents to use government documents, gadier 
statistical and descriptive Information, learn about the culture's life-style 
and values, and Interview/ local dlplomai^c representatives. Drama and 
literature classes that Incorporate die cultural approach require smdents to 
compart ways In which novelists or dramatists with different national 
styles have treated similar themes. Still clier classes have students investi- 
gate die child-rearing customs ^nd healdi practices of odxer countries. 

Students In dasses that emphasize die economic approach have had to 
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develop skills in listening, nonveibd communicadon, and conflict negoiia- 
don, as well as in locating examples of foreign business reports and infor- 
mation on imports and'^expofts. They .have had to understand the basic 
concepts of international finance and law and to request information bom 
foreign embassies or apply for jobs in foreign firms. Some have consulted 
issues of graphic-design publications and other reference works, in order 
to create advertising and newspaper layouts suitable for both the United 
States and other countries. 

Classes designed around eithev the juturist or the political approach 
usually have students condua research on such global issues as military 
disarmament, environmental pollution,, energy production and consump- 
tion, and overpopulation. Whatever the approach, most of these classes 
have required significant research, as well as critical-thinking and problem- 
solving skills. 

Faculty in the Southwest Consortium for International Studies and For- 
eign Languages (1985-1988) have utilized a library exercise in which stu- 
dents must define international terms and locate extensive information firom 
a variety of sources about a selected country. Most Caculty involved in intei- 
national studies have found access to relevant information their greatest 
need. Their success has depended on librarians' keeping them abreast of 
materials to support their course oudines. Man} organizations, publications, 
and programs provide valuable resources for international studies and global 
education, a comprehensive oudine of them is available in Hoopes and 
Hoopes (1984). Librarians have also familiarized faculty with community 
resources and asked to be put on the mailing lists of such organizations as 
Global Perspectives in Education, Inc., the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, the Institute of Latin American Studies at the University of Texas, and 
the Center for Japanese Studies at the University of California (Berkeley). 

An LRC can easily create an intemationd studies center in a filing 
cabinet, giving students and facalty easy access to sample international- 
studies course oudines firom other colleges, bibliographies of available multi- 
media materials, classified by subject and country or region, lists of available 
giants, study-abroad, or student-faculty exchange opportunities, informa- 
tion aljout career opportunities for bilingual persons, lists of publishers 
and audiovisual puJucers specializing in foreign materials; firee travel 
brochures available through Travel/Holiday magazine and foreign embassies, 
lists of research centers specializing in interculmral edujration, files of 
resource speakers, and calendars of local appearances by such foreign 
entertainment groups as the Teatro de Danza Espaffola or the Shan^i 
Acrobats. Librarians can also provide faculty access to on-line data bases 
tha are international in scope, such as Socud SciScarch, Foreign Trade & 
Economic Abstracts, World Affairs Report, PAIS, and PTS International Forecas 

Since acquiring new materials for international programs puts an 
added strain on most LRC budgets (modest to begin with), librarians have 
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often acquired foreign-language materials through, international students. 
They can ako acquire free publications, such as Korea Today, Canada Today, 
Pakistan Avoirs, and Ghana News, from foreign embassies onpromote such 
relatively inexpensive periodicals as Business America, Amerkas, Qma Picto- 
rid. In Britain, ox ^rica Report Popular European magazines, such as Paris 
Match and Epoca, always seem to be popular in libraries. Such materials are 
helpful to librarians who have worked closely with faculty teaching classes 
in foreign languages, cultural geography, the history of Eastern civilizations, 
and the history of Mexico, classes that traditionally have been in college 
curricula but are also a vital part of international smdies. 

Activities of LRC Stafif in Internationa^ Education 

A number of community colleges have programs similar to one at Lansing 
Community College (LCC) for Chinese facility fellows. Begun in 1986, in 
collaboration with the World Bank, this program has brought about twenty 
faculty and administrators each year from technical colleges in the People*. 
Republic of China to LCC, where they have been paired with faculty men- 
tors. They come to investigate the design and teaching of LCCs voc-tech 
courses in order to establish or upgrade programs in their own two-year 
institutions. 

The director ofthe learning resources center at LCC served as mentor 
to a Chinese librarian who, like the other faculty fellows, audited classes 
recommended by her mentor, attended ESL classes, and participated in a 
class in curriculum designed and taughi by a Chinese professor from Mi'-h- 
igan State University. The mentor also had this librarian smdy the func- 
tional areas of the LRC, learn basic on-line searching techniques, and 
conduct a survey ofthe atrimdes of part-time faculty about the LRC.and its 
services. The LRC director and her staff designed a library orientation class 
fcr the faculty fellows and another for their intemationrJ smdents, both of 
which are still being used. 

At Valencia Community College, a similar program-^FLORICA— pro- 
motes the exchange of faculty, education, culmre, and commerce between 
Florida and Costa Rica. In its art galler^, Valencia's LRC recently feamred 
works by Rudy Espinoza, engraving master of the Universidad Nacional in 
Heredia, who provided workshops and lecmres for smdents and the general 
public at three local community colleges. 

A reference librarian at Kirkwood Community Cc.iege (Iowa) was 
recently selected by international program staff to coordinate the dissemi- 
Ttarion of information on international education oppormni^es, and the 
resource libraudn at Pima Community College has particip. *ed in several 
regional, noncredit seminars and workshops and worked closel, with fac 
ulty advisers of organizations for international smdents. Finding that the 
instruaors of Pima Community College's classes for travel agents were 
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alarmed by recent surveys indicating widespread illiteracy among studeT*^5 
with respect to global issues and world geography, the resource Ubrarian 
arranged to have 'aie students read fiction and nonaction about their coun- 
tries and regions of interest Another Pima librarian, in Argentina on a 
grant, has been invited to participate in that countr/s planning for com- 
munity colleges. 

At Brevard Community College (Florida), the dean of LRCs designed 
and hosted one of his colleg**'s sununer study-abroad programs specificalty 
for local librarians. They toured six European nations and visited museums, 
libraries, and consulates. Similarly, the resource librarian at Shoreline Com- 
munity College (which, like many other Washington State two-year institu- 
tions, has been involved in business training programs with Pacific Rim 
counnies) prepared herself for involvement in international studies by spend- 
ing a year's sabbatical traveling around the world and attending conventions 
of the International Federation of Library Associations and Institutions. 

In 1987-1988, a faculty committee at the South campus of Miami- 
Dade Community College began creating its Cultural Enrichment Archives 
Cullecrion. Committee members are raising fimds to purchase materials— 
for now an books and exhibition cat^.^'^jucs, but eventually examples of 
ethnic arts and crafts— that will reflect the countries of origin of their 
international students, primarily Latin and South America and the Bahamas, 
Initiated and chaired by a faculty member who is also an art critic and a 
writer for Art International Jie comiittee includes three librarians and the 
LRC direaor. Like many LRC staffs in schools with significant intematiDnal 
programs and populations, those at the Miami-Pade campuses set up 
elaborate exhibits and activities during the heritage weeks held for "arious 
ethnic groups throughout the academic year. 

Conclusion 

The shrinking worid community, as well as surve^^ indicating widespread 
ignorance among smdents and the general pop^Jace about gjlobul issues 
and world geography, have affirmed the need for colleges to forge a link 
between what students are learning in the classroom and what they are 
learning in the worid at laige. International education is an essential com- 
ponent of the community college mission. Internationalizing the curriculum 
means a significant commitment of time, energy, and resources. Community 
college instructional and LRC faculty can form a mutually beneficial part- 
nership, helping then In^iirutions respond to this challenge and extend 
the concepts of community and dassroom. 
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The 1990s offer LRC$ exdAng opportunities to expand their 
historical invohement in institutional /acuity and staff developmeni 
programs, which strongly influence the quality of instruction(d and 
support programs. 



LRC-Based Professional 
Development 

Howard Major 



Jackson Community College (Michigan) is typical of higher education insti- 
mtions today. Like others, it faces the following challenges, requiring the 
provision of effective, user-centered professional development and renewal 
for faculty members, administrators, and staff: 

• National demographic changes, including the aging of the higher edu- 
cation work force, and reduced mobility and increased burnout among 
overextended community college professionals (American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges, 1983; Cohen. 1986; White, 1981) 

• Extensive use of part-lime employees, especially pan-time faculty, who 
currently comprise 60 percent of the community college teaching corps, 
and who need lo be integrated into the institution (American Association 
of Community and Junior Colleges, 1988; Hoenninger and Black, 1978) 

• The major role that faculty and staff play in maintaining and renewing 
institutional and community vitality (William5, 1977, American Associa- 
tion of Community and Junior Colleges, 1988) 

© Maniration of a research-based body of knowledge about effective teach 
ing, and selection and use of instructional strategies 

• Public demand for institutional quality and ac ••ntability. requiring pro- 
gram a^isessment and faodty evaluation 

• Rapidly emerging and evolving electronic information and communica 
tion technologies (Needham, 1986) 

o Public pressure for the cype of higher ed*.wation that will transform and 
rejuvenate the American economy 
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• Global interdependence, requiring an international perspective within 
higher education institutions 

• Recommendations calling for curriculum consultants to play a role in 
articulation efforts with public schools 

• Accelerating rates of change in almost every aspect of society, which 
affect all academic communities. 

Indeed, the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges 
(1988) calls for innovative responses to many of these changes, noting that 
the average full-time community college facility member is now fifty years 
old, has taught at least ten years, carries a heavy load of five courses per 
semester, and adapts constantly to accommodate instruction to the widen- 
ing diversity among students and to keep abreast of dramatic developments 
in technology, worid affairs, and subject matter. 

Until recently, Jackson Community College has also been typical of 
higher education institutions in its traditional methods of addressing the 
professional development needs of faculty and staff members: by schedul- 
\i\g ins.rvice presentations or workshops, sending employees to occasional 
off-campus conferences and meetings, and asking each new fiill-rime em- 
ployee to participate in a one-time orientation that clarified college proce- 
dures and policies. These traditional approaches have certain strengths, 
but they also have some important limitations. For instance, on-campw 
presentations are normally scheduled for specific rimes, and they address 
one or several preselected topics. This sort of inflexible scheduling ard 
narrow focus make the paniclparion of many employees, full- and pan- 
i;me, inconvenient or unlikely. Many may not have a pressing need for 
th^ mformarior or may not find the topics appealing; hence the typically 
low attendance at profess'onal development presentations, and the cor- 
respondingly low percentage of employees served by such programs. 
Morever, like staff at many community college lUCs (Hamish, 1986; Platte 
and Dassance, 1981, Watts, 1981), the staff at Jackson Learning Resources 
Center have long supported such traditional activities by supplying full- 
aud part^ime faculty and staff with "professional reading collections,** 
citations to relevant current articles and publications, and in-depth assis- 
tance with their continuing education and research projects, and by par- 
ucipaiing in the colleges orientation programs. Here the similarity ends, 
however. 

To overcome inflexible scheduling, narrow focus, and low utilization 
of the college's traditional professional development program, staff mem- 
bers of the Jackson Learning Resources Center have established the Profes- 
sional Development Center. Designed, implemented, and maintained under 
(he auspix^es of the LRC, it uses such instructional technologies as video- 
tapes, audlcrapes, and computers for presentations. It Is designed to serve 
all categories and levds of colhge personnel and is continually available as 
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a drop-in center where employees can select informational programs at 
times of greatest need and convenience. 

Professional Development Materials 

The drop-in center has materials available in such fiamUiar and easy-to-use 
formats as videocassettes and audiocassettes. slide-tapes, filmstripb. video- 
discs, and microcomputer software, in addition to print Employees have 
easy access to information which can be selected, organized, and displayed 
in menu mode. The hundreds of professional development topics include 
college policies and procedures, classroom instructional strategies, supervi- 
sion and leadciship skills, administrative and management techniques, 
program planning and budgeting, long-range. planning, employee weltaess. 
effective use of emerging technologies, and in-,orporatioii of innovative 
processes. 

To access this information, any full- or pan-time employee comes to 
the center at a convenient time, selects an area of interest from the menu 
of professional development topics, and receives a guide horn an LRC- 
based instructional developer. This guide facilitates the employee's subse- 
ouent independent use of the center's collection of mat2rials by providing 
an introduaion to the chosen topic, suggestions for related objectives, 
objective-referenced learning activities and materials, an optional self-teit 
or checklist, and a bibliography. All the information and materials are 
designed to be self-instructional, so that users can engage in independent 
learning, but the LRC also uses its instructional developers to personalize 
the professional development experience and provide employees ';vith 
desired interaction and feedback. 

Some of the materials are commercially produced; others are devel- 
oped by college employees. The center conducts traditional formal and 
infonnal needs assessment to determine whether to acquire or produce the 
materials. When it is best to create materials, the center identifies college 
employees who ha^.e relevant expertise and offers them v small financial 
mcenuve to work on presentations with LRC-based instruc' ional developers 
and technicians. The resulting sense of investment and ;?ride in the LRC 
tends to increase employees' use of it. 

Motivating Staff to Use the Center 

A lepresentative, collegewide advisoi> committee, consisting of full- and 
pan-time teaching faculty, administrators, and support staff, actively guides 
the development of the center. The chair of the LRC has taken an active 
role m the centers development and implementation, incorporating it into 
the college s long- and short-range plans, goals, and objectives The college 
has provided the necessary facilities, equipment, personnel, and funds to 
assist the centef s implementation. 
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Existing and planned incentives to promote use of the center include 
certificates of accomplishment and financial rewards to be conferred when 
employees implement professional cona;pts that they have learned at the 
center. The center makes financial awards to college staff, not just because 
of their participation in its activities but also for any behavioral changes 
brought about by their participation. 

Evaluation of the Center 

Evaluations of the center will focus on the following anticipate outcc. 
for the college and its staff: 

• Extended support for employee-developed professional growth plans 

• Expanded ability to ai Jress individual staff members' professional needs 
and interests 

• Enhanced empowerment of employees through their increased control 
over their own professional development 

• Improved job-rdated performance 

• Increased positive attitudes toward work 

• Increased understanding of and adherence to college policies and pro^^ 
dures, with subsequent reduction in the institution's legal vulnerabL\':y 

• Optimized use of the college's financial and human resources 

• Improvement oi instructional and support programs. 

Evaluation of the center begins with systematic collection and analysis 
of feedback from users and eligible nonusers. In addition to addressing the 
intended outcomes just listed, the evaluation includes a goal-free compo- 
nent to identify any unanticipated outcomes. The Icng-range goal of evalu- 
ating the contexts, resources, processes, and products of die project is to 
assess the extent to which staff use what they learn in the center and. by 
extension, the extent to which the center's activities benefit students. 

The drop-in center is an extremely cost-efi'ective approach to the 
crucial task of providing comprehensive staff development It uses staffs 
existing expertise in producing and presenting materials. By permitting 
staff to design their owr professional development plans, choose the topics 
of greatt-i significance to them, and schedule their own participation, it 
makes efficient and effective use of staff time. It also make^ optimal use of 
existing materials and facilities. 

Other institutions could easily adopt this concept Barshls (1984) 
notes that professional development programs like this one. programs that 
take place within a systematic organizanonal development effort, are the 
ones most likely to succeed. Virtually all higher educaticn institutions have 
LRCs. or libraries stalled with personnel who are trained in the selection, 
organization, production, and dissemination of instructional materials. 
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Many LRC staff also have speclBc training In Instructional and/or profes- 
sional development. , , , i j u 
In many cases, the drop-ii. professional development center could be 
established simply through reorganization of existing matcrial-and human 
resources. The diop-ln center offers a participative approach to institutional 
staff development and provides LRCs exciting opportunities to address 
some crucial challenges of staff development in the vrtder context of 
increased institutional assessment and accountability. 
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LRCs must he zreaO^e in providing support for the inacasing 
nurrbers of off-campus, distancc<ducation dosses made possibk 
by new tcchnoh^ for nontraditiondl students. 



LRC Support for Off-Campus 
Education 



W. Uc Hisle 



All types of academic insdtudons offer extension and distance-education 
programs, .vliich permit students to cam college credit without attending 
classes on a campus. Community colleges, because of their long-standing 
mission to serve nontraditional students through innovative means, often 
lead the way in implementing and supporting such education. 

Students enrolled in distance education (DE) generally do not have 
face-to-face meetings with their instructors. DE traditionally has included 
print-hased, independent-stuJfy courses, which have been offered in higher 
education for over fifty years, radio courses, which have been available for 
over thirty years, and televised courses, which have been offered on public 
education networks since the 1950s. 

Today, DE is delivered via myriad tdecomn. ^tions methods, limited 
only by a college's imagination, technological capabilities, and finances. For 
instance, courses are beir.^ offered via telephone, using a bridge connecting 
man; students at once to the instructoi's site. ITFS, alow-cost, limited-broadcast 
idcvislon technology, lets colleges nansmit televised instruction over a twenty- 
to fifty-mile radius to cable systems, extension sites, or individual homes 
Pomi-to-point microwave links permit colleges to send televised instruction 
to distant cable systems, ITFS transmission towers, or extension sites at local 
schools, industries, or prisons. SatelUit uplinks and downlinks enable colleges 
to reach students in areas hundreds or thousands of miles distant 

Types of Distance Education 

Telecourses— prerecorded video programs integrated with print and other 
media— comprise the most popular form of distance education, 200 having 
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been offered in 1987, and probably continue to be popular through the 
turn of the century. They can be delivered via PBS or load cable channds 
or played on VCRs In learning centers or in students' homes. A 19^6 
survey of the use of 183 tdecourses in 172 Insticutions showed that 81 
percent of the respondents were two-year colleges, 94 percent of the tele- 
courses were offered to undergraduates, 91 percent were offered for the 
same three hours of credit as similar campus offerings, and 27 percent of 
users provided a major print, video, or software instructional component 
(Brey, 1983). 

' 've, multisite instruction links students at several distant sites to tiie 
insttuctor through video, using cable, ITFS, point-to-point mlaowave, or 
satellite technology. One-way video, two-way audio is the most common 
format for these classes, but successM two-way video and audio systems, 
which permit students and faculty at all sites to simultaneously see and 
communicate wit? ne another, are in operation at Kirkwood Community 
College in Cedar Rapids, Iowa CWacker, Dennis-Bums, and Bunting, 1985) 
and at Kirdand Community College in Roscommon, Michigan (Perry, 1988). 
Another, at Jackson Community College O^ichigan). is one of the first in 
the nation to be linked by fiberoptics technology (H. Major, personal com- 
munication, 1989). 

Video teleconferencing, in the one-way video, two-way audio mode 
using satellite technology, is frequendy used for continuing education and 
staff development. For instance, in 1988 the Community College Associa- 
tion for Instruction and Technology and the Community and Junior College 
Libraries Section of the Association of College and Research Libraries 
produced a national teleconference on CD-ROM technology. It was specif* 
ically aimed at LRC staff in 563 small community colleges in rural or 
remote locations, who frequendy lack sufficient resources to attend work- 
shops or conventions. NevertheLnss, the receiving sites also included many 
larger systems, a comparable number of four-year college libraries, and 
some public schools and industries. 

Electronic courses permit scudents to complete lessons on home com- 
puters, using modems to acceis college networks. Instructors provide feed- 
back over this electronic link Future types of DE will certainly employ 
interactive videodisc and hypennedia to bring image , text, and sound 
into the homes of students who have family and job responsibilities and 
scheduling and commuting difficuities. 

Rami/jcations of Extension and Distance Education 

All these systems deliver alternative types of instruction particularly conve- 
nient for those requiring profession^ development opportunities or for 
growing numbers of nontraditional students (including disabled students, 
those with academic, economic, or cultural disadvantages, oi those with 
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job and Eamlly responsibilities who have scheduling and commuting diffi- 
culties). A survey of eight diousand students enrolled in forty-twC' different 
tdccouiscs, for instance, indicated diat 44 percent were over age twehty- 
nlnc, 68 percent were women, 81 percent were employed, and most had 
dependents at home and were simultaneously enrolled In campus classes 
but wcxc taking die tclecours^s at home because of scheduling problems 
(Brcy and Grigsby, 1984). 

Nontraditional students tend to be holistic dilnkcrs, requiring an overall 
context In which to place die material diey are learning; They also have a 
strong need for social Interchange and a sense of community (Stove, 1985). 
Recognizing this, Klrkwood Community College orients the Instructors of 
live, tdellnked programs to place emphasis on students* participation and 
Involvement, bodi Individual and group (Wacker, Dennis-Bums, and Bunt- 
ing, 1985). Moreover, tclecourses and other types of independent-study 
programs arc designed to be sdf-dlrcaed and require mature, self-motivated 
students and Tcsponslve on-site fjacu^ty coordination and «aff support 
(Purdy, 1986). At most colleges, local Instructors provide w.iaparound seg- 
ments for tdecourses and support for other types of independent study. 

The types of outreach library services that LRCs design should also 
respond to such needs, providing a strong human dimension and letting 
students choose from a wide range of materials, In order to develop the 
types of analytical think:.. g necessary to Independent, lifelong learning 
(Kascus and Aguilar, , Boyer, 1987). 

LRC Support Sei>r. . for Distance/Extension Education 

While extension and DE departments are incrcsislngly Innovative and sue 
cessful In providing instruction to students ai widefy scattered, remote 
locations, their college LRCs struggle to pnjvide dieir faculty and students 
comparable levels of support services, books, indexes, periodical articles, 
reference assistance, audiovisual programs, software, microcomputers, audi- 
ovisual eouipment, and study space (Gregor, 1984). Most accrediting con- 
missions 4iow expect colleges to provide comparable support services to 
students at off-campus locations or in DE. The Off-Campus Library Scrvicei 
Conference meets annually to discuss the problems Inherent In doing so 
(Kascus and Aguilar, 1988). The proposed "Standards for Two-Year College 
L^ -ning Resources Programs" (1989, p. 501) call for having off-campus 
instniction at multiuse centers "supported by branch services or ccatract 
services with an accessible library." 

Colleges cannot realistically duplicate off campus all of the LRC sup- 
port services available on campus and should attempt to make DE students 
and fiaciilty aware of this, perhaps by publicizing In catalogues and class 
schedules a description of the types of basic .^upport services they can 
expea to receive at off-campus sites. Some states have IdentiKed such 
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basic services as core and reserve reading collections, professional library 
staff, supplementary materiak, and adequate facilities (Kascus and Aguilar, 
1988). Ejctension services may indude contracting with nonaffiliated Ubrar- 
ies to provide resources or services; using an off-site library office to pro- 
vide consult/dons and access to reference materials, on-line searching, 
anc' inteilibraiy loan; establishing branch libraries; and providing biblio- 
graphic orientation and instruction, assistance with nonprint medli and 
equipment, and reciprocal borrowing. 

Such programs are difficult to initiate at sites where faculty have 
become accustomed to teaching with minimal or no library support LRC 
services to DE students, moreover, arc labor-intensi^'e and require resource- 
ful professionals who can provide access to bibliographic tools, collections, 
and assistance, design systems for rapid delivery of materiak; and convince 
faculty they should make assignments for extended campus students equiv- 
alent to those they make on campus (Kascus and Aguilar, 1988). 

Model for Providing LRC Services to DE Sites 

Austin Community College (ACC) u^es a program development model 
(PDM) for DE services (see Figure 1). U encompasses most of the types of 
strategies used to varying degrees by community college LRCs and can be 
used by any LRC staff planning to improve or offer DE outreach services. It 
is also intended to guide the development of such programs. The PDM 
includes the following interrelated components. 

Leadership. Extension services require ongoing, visible administratis - 
leadership and commitment. This may simply involve granting re'iease dmt 
to those responsible for developing and coordinating the services, securing 
the resources neces ary '.o implement them, and monitoring the or . ..ng 
status of the progr^iio. 

Familiarizing LRC Sta£f with DE Programs. LRC staff, particularly 
diose responsible for designing and delivering outreach services, need to 
become Tamiliar widi DE courses and the methods used for their delivery, 
ideally , ..ough working with the administrators and facuity cf Jie DE de- 
partment The DE and extension program administrators can suppl) impvr 
sani statistics about where DE smdents arc concentrated geographically, 
identify the primary methods they use to deliver classes and the ways 
students typically receive them, and help the LRC categorize extension 
courses according to types of anticipated LRC support 

LRC staff need to interview DE instructors to find out how they have 
used libraries in the past and whether their requirements for DE smdents 
are different from those for on -campus smdents. Instructors* assignments— 
term papers, surveys, book reports, or other projects— indicate LRC services 
that dieir smdents will need, and book lists provide the basic for core, 
reserve, and supplementary collecdons. 
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Figure !• Austin Community College's Piogiam Dcvcbpmcnt Model 
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Familiarizmg D£ Facnlty and Students with the LRC. A tenet of 
ACCs outreach program is thai if you can lead a horse to water, he will 
drink ... if he is r^lly thirsty. If LRC staff can convince faculty and stu- 
dents of the value of knowing how to access information, oriditation efforts 
will be more successful LRC use, both on and off campus, tends to be 
faculty-driven. DE feculty can help market LRC services at orientation 
classes and can suggest items to purchase for the collection. LRC staff can 
mafl promotional and informational materials about their services to DE 
students or incorporate that information into dass syllabi, class schedules, 
or college mailings, including raaiUngs of library materials. They can also 
insert short video dips explaining how to use the LRC at the beginning or 
end of a tdecourse or a tdevised lesson. ACC has devdoped s short (four- 
to five-minute) video segment for off-campus students on using library 
research services. Such tapes can be edited for use in the dassroom. 

Access. Much of die DE program at ACC consists of tdecourses or 
teleconferences. The college provides DE access to LRC services through 
the three main-uimpus libraries, through three branch-campus LRC centers, 
and through contracts with public and high school libraries. 

All three main-campus LRCs provide telecourses or teleconference 
tapes, which students can view on VCRs. Contents of their combined 
general and reference collections are available at all campus and nonaffil- 
iated libraries through the on-line public access catalogue (OPAC) module 
of the LRCs integrated, automated library system. Each of ACCs three 
branch campuses has a 1,000- to 2,500-square-foot LRC, with a basic 
support collection, reserve materials, tdecourse tapes, study space, and 
part-time reference staff. 

The LRC contracts wida two large public library systems to house, in 
each of the main and branch units, two VCRs and npes for diirty-five 
tdecourses, in both VHS and Beta format The LRC also pays the public 
libranes to provide ACC students with necessary equipment, storage space, 
free borrowing cards, and derical assistance. 

ACC places resei.^ collections and OPACs in four local high schools 
and contracts for faculty and sradeni^ to use the high schoob* audiovisual 
equipment, copiers, and tde phones. Fonral contracts with these nonaffil- 
iated libraries, specifying ccsts for the types of services they provide, are 
the most successf^al. 

Bibliographic instruction is provided in both on- and off-campus 
English composition classes, through a sdf paced workbook that requires 
students to pick and narrow a topic for assignt^ research papers. Other 
possible access methods LRCs could provide a. a toll*fi:ee number to the 
main campus, fo» obtaining reference assistance, photocopied or telefaxed 
articles, interlibrary loan, and renewal of circulated materials, micro- 
wmputer access to the LRC s OPAC, which wo^dd permit students to place 
O holds on and request ddivery of materials wi. ^ut staff assistance, and dial 
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access from homes or extension sites to CD-ROM indexes. A number of 
community college libraries that subscribe to large miaoform magazine 
collections to support general indexes could easily mail or fax articles to 
other sites. Recent govermnent-sponsored technology grants to commun»ty 
college LRCs support multitype library consortia activities, which should 
&cilitate outreadi efforts. 

IRC staff should maintain statistics on the use of oun^ch services, to 
justify hiring full-time outreach librarians who can serve as direa liaisons 
between LRCs and extended-campus/DE faculty and students. All staff 
involved in outreach services need to be well informed about the college, 
its instructional programs, and its policies and procedures, in order to 
answer general questions. It is also vduable for LRC staff to stress that each 
branch or extension site is part of a larger service network. 

Delivery. Contracting libraries and extension centers can serve as 
pickup points for materia!- from the main campuses by telefacsimile 
transmission, regularly schw ^^d college mail couriers, college vans, staff 
cars, public buses, or postal services. Colleges can also arrange with local 
cable franchises for addressable cable chaimels, so that nonsubscribers c^n 
receive (subject to vopyright restrictions) college video or ouier audiovisual 
programming in their home^. Off-campus sites can obtain citations or 
even die full text of articles by having microcomputer access to on-line or 
CD-ROM data bases. 

Fitzwater and Fradkin (1988) describe a consortium for sharing CD- 
ROM indexes and periodicals through Gammafax software and telefax 
machmes. Greenberg (1987) describes a book-and-copy express van service 
employed by a group of academic and public libraries in New Jersey 
Kirkwood operates a "tap line" to its main campus LRC, provides comput- 
erized listings of its library holdings and local periodicals to high school 
and public libranes near off -campus sites, mails requested materials, and 
publicizes services through videotapes, handouts, and posters. 

The dean of learning resources at the College of DuPage envisions for 
the future an electronic mobile information center staffed by parapfofes- 
sionals and linked to the main campus by microwave. It would provide 
telephone access to libra..ans at the main campus and microcomputer 
access to the LRCs on-line public -access catalogue, career information 
programs, and various on-line and CD-ROM data bases. The main campus 
could fax articles to the center by microwave. Each morning, a van could 
stop at the local train station to permit service to commuters and then 
travel to one off-campus site, where it would stay for an extended time 
(Fradkin, personal communication, 1989X 

Evaluation. Evaluation of off-campus LRC services is generally con- 
duaed haphazardly, if at all, as administrators go on to solve new problems 
once they have put complex programs into opera^on. Yet a systematic, 
ongomg evaluation, which reincorporates incoming data into a dynamic 
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process of regeneration and revision, is essential to an^ program's success. 
*\nnual evaluation of LRC support for off-campus programs should incor- 
porate data from a representative sample of faculty anc' students, indicating 
the degree of their satisfaction with access to materials and services. Such 
a sursrey should also fiamiliarize users with available LRC services. It could 
be supplemented by in-depth telephone interviews with students and fac- 
ulty, conducted by extension or DE depsrtments. Colleges without staff 
and expertise could hire outside firms to collect and interpret such data. 

Ongoing evaluation of the effectiveness and timeliness or services is 
possible through questioning of sti ients and faculty they pick up 
requested materials or as they enter and leave extension centers or cooper- 
ative library facilities. Staff can also use traditional methods of keeping 
statistics on numbers of intracampus and inteiiibrary loans and reference 
calls. The evaluation component of the model helps LRC staff to understand 
more about off-campus programs and to plan and improve services. 

Conclusion 

LRCs, in response to public expectaaons of excellence in education and 
various accreditation and profession/, standards for equitable services for 
nontraditional and off-campus students. r*ust use innovailve. creative meth- 
ods of providing support for DE course >an Community College's PDM 
offers a comprehensive s/stems mou^ lor planning, implementing, and 
evaluating such efforts. 
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Community coUege tdecommunkations centers hov^ ployed a 
dominmt nationcd role in producing high-^ucdity telecourses in a 
broad variety of sulked fields to accommodate increasing numbers 
of nontraditiond students. 



Telecourses: Instrucuonal Design 
for Nontraditional Students 

Theodore W Pohrte 



Since the early 1970s, about 80 percent of the most widely used coUege 
telecourses have been produced by five agencies. Coast Community College 
District, Dallas County Communit)' College District, the Maryland Center 
for Public Television, Miami -Dade Community College District, and the 
Southern California Consortium for Community College Television. Their 
telecourses are used by more than one thousand two- and four-year colleges 
and universities in the United States and Canada. They are also used in 
United States overseas military installations and in English speaking coun 
tries, such as Australia. Over the past sixteen years, enrollments in these 
courses have exceeded one million. 

The Annenberg/CPC . roject, established by the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting (CPB) through a gift of $150 million from the Annenberg 
School of Communications, has awarded grants since 1982 that have sup- 
por -d the production of outsunding telecourses and triggered the emer- 
gence of new tekcourr^-production consoria. Anntnberg CPB productions 
are earned by the Adult Learning Service (ALS) of the Public Broadcasting 
System (PBS). PBS encourages its stations to persuade local educational 
institutions to offer these telecourses to their students. 

At present, however, the five principal producers— Coast, Dallas, Mary- 
land, Miami-Dade, and Southern California— are providing a large ponior. 
of the courses distributed b> PBS/ALS. Four of ihe^»e veteran producers also 
market their telecourses to the Learning Channel, a satellite service that 
delivers adult learning to cable TV companies and similar networks dirough 
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out the Unucd States and Qnada and distributes direcdy to educational 
institutions, businesses and industries, the national govemmcRt, and over- 
seas users. 

Telecouise Design ^nd Production: Background 

While producers may differ on the specifics, most follow the general kinds 
of procedures oudined in Le'/ine (1987). This handbook describes a tele- 
course as an integrated instructional system, which normally consists of a 
television program with accompanying text, study guide, faculty manual, 
and examinations but which sometimes utilizes audiocassettes, computer 
softv/are, a reader or anthology, or other print material. 

Telecourse students enroll in an institution that has adopted the 
course and provides them with appropriate faculty and suppon services 
and academic credit. They work more independendy than diose in tradi- 
aonal classes, covering course materials at home or at work while receiving 
guidance from faculty by phone or mail or through special instructional 
techniques. Although telecourses require fewer class meetings, they are 
designed to be academically equivalent to traditionally taught college 
courses. Levine (1987, p. 10) highlights this necessary focus on academic 
qualic;. "NationsJly available telecourses generally cost between one and 
several million dollars to develop, often involve world-renowned academic 
experts, instructional designers, researchers, and producers, and may take 
up to four years to complete. Decisions to begin course development, there- 
fore, are not taken lighdy. Further, since only course materials of the highest 
academic quality arc likely to be adopted by colleges, academics are in- 
volved in significant ways throughout the development process." 

Producing a Telecourse: Phaise 1 

Needs Assessment Production of a telecourse at Dallas County Com- 
munity College District (DCCCD) begins when the district and its Center 
for Telecommunications (CFT) conduct a needs analysis. District adminis- 
L.ators first create an ad hoc Cacult) advisory co*Timittce of seven instn-ctors 
in the subject area, one from each of its colleges in the district If this 
comminee endorse:, the proposal a.id CFT finds the potential for local 
enrollment and the strength of .he national market encouraging, CFT sub 
mits a formal development 'proposal to the district 

Selection of Content Specialist Telecourse producers often choose a 
principal content speciAlist from outside the college, ftequendy either the 
author of the te-'.t sekcted for the telecourse or another widely respected 
academic on the (acuity of a four-year college or university. Nevertheless, 
DCCCD does *ntenriew internal candidates, looking for someone who not 
only has expertise in the subject field but who also demonstrates good 
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interpersonal skills, willingness to take risks, and tolerance for frustration 
and ambiguity. One of these unique indivic^.uals is Dr. John Trickel, a 
historian who was chosen as content specialist for DCCCD's telecourse 
The American Adventure. 

The content specialist first conducts a nationwide study on how the 
subject could be taught by telecourse, examining possible course goals, 
levels of instruction, principal content emphasis, and types of learning 
experiences. For instance, goals that Trickel identified for students to 
achieve in completing Tlie American Adventure were (1) to gain a bener 
perspective on die contradictions of the American experience, which has 
produced egalitarianism and slavery, opportunity and poverty, reform and 
reaction, immigration and nativism, and (2) to recognize one of the bene- 
fits of studying history, a^ a means of organizing and understanding the 
forces that influence people. At this point, DCCCD forms a local faculty 
advisory committee, Hiade up of one subject specialist from each of its 
seven colleges (often those who have participated in the needs analysis), 
each of whom should demonstrate good team skills and enthusiasm for 
the project. The content specialist is expected to serve as the faculty coor- 
dmator and the advisory committee as the faculty for the telecourse when 
it is completed and first offered in the district. 

Funding Telecourse Prodrxtion. Funding patterns vary among pro- 
ducers. Coast, Miami-Dade, and Southern California use methods of fund^ 
mg similar to those of DCCCD, while Annenberg/CPB producers receive 
full, partial, or matching funding. Other producers depend largely or 
entirely on corporate or foundation undenvriting. 

At DCCCD, the CFT director enlists national partners— other institu- 
tions of higher education— in committing substantial resources to the proj- 
ect. Their contributions give them certain rights (perhaps for the lifetime 
of the telecourse) to use the materials. Some may receive a ponion of the 
net income from the marketing of the telecourse, once development costs 
have been amortized. 

The funding provided by each national partner also entidcs one of its 
faculty members to participate in "he telecourse s national faculty advisory 
committee, 4 grojup that provides the production with a nariorjal perspec* 
tive. National parmers with Dallas for The American Adventure were Amarillo 
College, Austin Community College, Coast Community College District, 
Honda State Department of Education, Higher Education Telecommunica 
tions Association of Oklahoma, Southern California Consortium, Tarrant 
County Junior College District, and Harper & Row Publishers, Inc. CFT 
also solicits contributions from public and private agencies, businesses, 
and industries. For this production, partial funding was provided by a 
grant from Frito-Lay, Inc. 

Tcxd>ook Selection. One part of Dallas's funding pattern involves 
submitting requests for proposals to publishers of textbooks recommended 
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by the content specialist These requests describe v^ays in which the pub- 
lishing house could participate in the projea if its text were selected. In 
some cases, producers may select the texAook of the publisher offering the 
most attrac^ve financial arrangement and design the telecourse around it 
Others employ one or more academics to create a text or reader specifically 
for the telecourse. Occasionally a producer strikes an agreement with a 
publisher whereby the producer's content specialist can coauthor a new 
edition of the text or write an alternate version that bettf fits the goals, of 
the telecourse. In the case of The American Adventure, the publisher of the 
text chosen by both the conteni specialist and the local and national advi- 
sory committees made the most attractive offer, providing a grant for pro- 
ducing the video elem'^nts, ptrmitdng the content specialist to be the 
principal manuscript reviewer for the text, enlisting the help of the text 
authors in developing tiie telecourse, printing and distributing the swdy 
guide (for which it paid the district a generous royalty), and participating 
in a comarketing campaign. 

Production Team. At this point, CFTs manager of production servic<:s 
organizes a production team consisting of an experienced and nationally 
recognized producei of t-Jevision documentaries, professional script writ- 
ers, a professional vi.deographer and editor, and assistants to the producer, 
as well as CFTs instructional design specialist, researcher, and directors of 
distria telecourse operation and marketing. 

At the close of the preliminary planning phase, die content specialist, 
the advisory committees, and the principal members of the production 
team develop a tentative blueprint for the telecourse, which oudines course 
level, content, goals, activities, and materials to support learning. Content 
16 divided into twenty -six ^nits, each of which will become a thirty-minute 
video element or telelesson. This is the common model for a one-term 
tele-^-ourse, although some emplc, several one hour elements, while others 
comprise as many as forty-five half-hour video elements. 

Producing a Telecourse: Phase 2 

Script and Print Packrge Development The content "specialist gathers 
resource materials and generates oudines of the facts, concepts, and theo- 
nes that will be presented in each lesson and that have emerged from 
tentative leammg objectives established by the specialist and the faculty 
advisory committees. The instrucdoral designer and the producer help the 
content specialist select one to three leariiing objectives to be emphasized 
ui each telelesson. The remaining objectives are covered in the accompa- 
nying print materials. Scriptwriters use these oudines and materials to 
develop three- to four- page telelesson concept papers, which are reviewed 
and revised by most of the production te^.T. members, who continue to 
review subsequent first-draft scripts. 
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Selection of Host or Nanator. If the basic design of the series requires 
an on-camera and/or voice-over personality for studio or location shots, 
the production team screen-tests a number of candidates. These may 
include professional actors, faculty members, or the content specialist The 
host must be able to instruct effectively on television. Many strongly prefer 
an academic authority in this role, but experience has demonstrated that 
an actor, who is better able to use the medium to communicate, is almost 
always more effective. Academics who are capable of performing well in 
this very demanding role, and who are also available and affordable, are 
rare. The actor Rylaiid Merkey was selected for The American Adventure 
because he was both comfortable and effective in the wle of a mature, 
appealing, kindly storyteller, and he worked well with the series producer 

£valuative Testing. Early in the process, some producers develop a 
prototypical lesson—a rough-cut, thirty-minute telelesson witb correspond- 
ing study guide and text materials in approximately final form— which is 
then subjected to both formal and informal evaluation. Informal testing 
consists of having advisory faculty try out lessons with classes. Formal 
testing involves sampling, written questionnaires, and structured interviews. 
Levine (1987) lists the types of things that formative evaluations try to 
assess, including instructional level, academic rigor, wide academic and 
student appeal, appropriateness and effectiveness of course formats, cor- 
responding levels of difficulty in both print and video ponions, validity of 
content approach, compatibility with the existing curriculom, and effec- 
tiveness of produaion techniques (such as pac g and use of graphics, 
film footage, and experr5). 

Telecourse Production: Phase 3 

While most DCCCD productions have combined location and studio shots. 
The American Adventure was shot entirely on location. The on-location pro- 
duction team consisted of the producer/director, the content specialist, the 
videographer, rwo audio technicians, and the narrator 

Two pivotal decisions had been reached early on. to have a series 
host tr:.ve UnLed States hi..tory from its beginnings to 1877 at the original 
sites, and to incorporate the human dimension of primary sources (such 
as diaries, autobiographies, newspaper articles, minutes of meetings, mem 
oirs, and so on). The latter were transcribed into first-person narratives, 
which were recorded onto the voice track by aaors. The videotape was to 
consist of relevant art works, artifacts, and location shots and was to 
include interviews with nationally piominent historians who are considered 
authorities on this period of American history. 

In one segment of the final product, viewers see a distinguished- 
looking gray-haired man standing before a Spanish cathedral and describ- 
ing American soldiers celebradng a victory over Mexican troops in a busy 
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squaie m the center of Mexico City. Viewers may take note of the appro- 
priate scenery and the ambience it conveys, but few can appreciate the 
incredibk lo^tics, hard work, resourcefuhiess, and serendipity that those 
few minutes of video represent 

This shot was the result of the first of ten filming trips, each of which 
lasted from four to fourteen days and required complex arrangements for 
coainecting flights, car rentals, accommodations, permission to shoot, and 
intcrpaters. 

For political, economic, and logistical reasons, the Icoition team hired 
a Mexican production company to help shoot these segments and spent a 
great deal of time negotiating the terms ofthe contract The fact that it had 
been raining for two weeks in Mexico City before the team arrived did not 
bode wdl for die project On the first day, the team went to an excavation 
site in steady rain and rehearsed every time the rain slowed. Finally, when 
team members were about to begin shooting the scene, they learned that 
the Mexican producer had not had time to pick up the tapes that the team 
had sent from Dallas four weeks cariier. 

The second day's expedition took the team out of the rain and into 
the National Archaeological and Anthropological Museurn to slioot a Lv\ge 
model of the ancient Aztec capital, Tenochtidan. Because the muse am 
previously had had trouble with thieves, security was titJit, and th** ceam 
Lad uouble getting in, not to mention setting up lights and eruipment and 
redirecting museum traffic. After a few disagreements, th-. team managed 
to leave with the footage it wanted. 

Fibning from the Great Plaza before the cathedral had to be conducted 
m a beehive of activity, with vendors, visitors, schoolchildren, and vehicles 
all crowded together, and it was interrupted by a heavy downpour Despite 
all the problems, the group left Mexico City widi ten cassette tapes. 

Each day ^^vas broken down and scheduled, just as each script was 
divided and assigned. Sometimes geugraphy proved difficult, as when the 
team was filming the opening of the series at the magnificent ruins in 
Chaco Canyon, New Mexico. The team s accommodations were sixty miles 
away, and half that drive was over unpaved road^. 

At anotiier location, bad weatiier proved serendipitous. When rain 
and mosquitoes made it impossible for the crew to film the host at a rice 
r.eld near Charleston, Soutii Carolina, he was filmed walking along a sandy 
trad, and he recorded the voice track separatefy. Those haunringly beautifiil 
background shots were a powerful introduction to the topic of slavery ia 
the colonial South. 

Prominent American historians were interviewed in thei. homes 
(although Edmund Morgan of Yale had to be interviewed in a field outside 
his summer home in New Hampshire, because the cabin lacl'ed adequate 
power). The fact that they could not use prepared notes during the inter- 
views created some difficulties witii timing and unanticipated responses 
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All in all. the production team spent 107 days on the road, working at 
the mercy of bad weather, extreme heat and cold, equipment failures, 
conununicadons problems, ambient noises, inadequate maps, and intrusive 
onlookers arickd. 1988). 

Telecouise Production: Phase 4 

In this final pi^se of production, staff complete the final editing and "audio 
sweetening" of the td 'essons. They also give the print elements their final 
revisions, and the content specialist and the instnictiond designer prepare 
the test-item bank and die faculty manual Faculty advisers continue dieir 
review and critique throughout this phase. During the production process. 
CFT markets the tdecourse through promotional brochures, preview book- 
lets, newsletters, conference exhibits, and advertisements. Because commu- 
nity college practices in tdecourscs for nontraditional learners are constantly 
evolving, readers may wish to keep abreast of work do.ie by the principal 
producers in this fidd 
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A antral instructional rokfor the learning resources center can 
result from the communay collegers dedication to achieving 
excellence in education through promotion of active learning 
and use of experiential hbsindl disciplines. 



Active Learning and the LRC 



Richard L Ducote, Alicia T. Tiibak, Steven E. Frouty 



Reminisceni of the heady days when new conmunity .ollegcs were spring 
ing up, in the 1960s anu 1970s, the opening of Collin County Community 
College (McKmney, Texas), in 1985, was marked by great optimism, vision, 
and a determination to address a nationally recognized need. From the 
time of the college's conception, its founders were determined to build a 
leamet'centered institution of educational excellence where students would 
be actively involved in their own learning. 

After three years, the college had two permanent campuses, with a 
student population exceeding five thousand, and was planning a third 
campus. Situated atop the North Dallas corridor of information^based 
industries, the college— and particularly its Learning Resources Center— 
mi.-;)rporates new technologies that support the active learning philosophy. 

A library computer system integrates functions on all campuses and 
provides public access catalogue terminals throughout the library by using 
the colleges microwave system. In the future, teaching and nonieaching 
faculty, as well as college and local high school students, will have access to 
the library daia base through personal computers networked to the Lbrar/s 
mainfxame computer. The Learning Resources Center also offers multiple 
types of experiential cla« grooms, two learning theaters, a microcomputer 
classroom, a closed circuit television system for individual study stations, 
and a center for alternative learning that uses media based instruction. 

Having had the opportunity— unusual in the 1980s— for a fresh begin 
ntng, the college has taken the best educational theory and practice of the 
past and the most effective technologies of the present to build a reputation 
for outstanding instruction, with a focus on active experiential learning in 
both classroom and library. 
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Experiential Learning 

The term experiential learning signifies handi on, pragmatic learning, as 
well as die methodology that facilitates active involvement on the part of 
the learner. In this chapter, that term and a related one, active kerning, refer 
to experience-based learning sponsored by an academic institution and 
characterized by the learner's participation in the learning process. No 
longer expected to receive information passivdy how an authority, learners 
interact with the sources of information— evaluzt?n£, mtegrating, general- 
izing, and applying new knowledge. In sumn^^ry, experiential education is 
learner- and experience centered, rather than instructor- or curriculum- 
centered. 

Research indicates that the experiential mode enhancta learning, and 
literature documents many significant outcomes. In their summary of the 
benefits of experiential learning, Kendall and others (1980) list increased 
confidence in the higlxer -order cognitive skills and increased skill in direct- 
ing one's own learning. Strengthened learner motivation (Sexton and 
Ungerer, 1975) and long term rctenuon (Specht, 1985) are additional sig« 
nificant outcomes. One of the most significant results of experiential learn- 
ing, however, is improved integration of newly acquired knov/ledge with 
previous learning 

The National Institute of Education s (NIE) Study Group on the Con- 
ditions of Excellence in Amencan Higher Education (1984) emphatically 
confirms the importance of active learning to educational excellence In 
fact, the NIE explicidy bases many of its final recommendations regarding 
necessary conditions for excellence in higher education on "the fact that 
more learning o^^cur?^ when students are actively engaged in the learning 
process" (p. 19). 

On the basis of such research, Collin County Comm. -^ity College 
adopted a philosophy of Lamer centered education and determined to 
integrate active learning into all areas of the curriculum. The Learning 
Resources Center functions as a key learning tool in this overall focus on 
learning how rather than what, by emphasizing inquiry, critical analysis, 
synthesis, and abstract, logical thinking. 

Laboratory Component Across the Curriculum 

One of the major decisions in integrating active Icaming into die curricu- 
lum involved establishing a laboratory component in the courses of all 
disciplines, including liberal arts courses. Laboratory assignments are per- 
formed outside the classroom and firequendy involve leaming experiences 
m the Leaming Resomces Center. The s\ tcific structure, metiiods, and 
content of V. components purposely remain fluid and individualized, 
according to the needs of the subject area and the creativity of the faculty. 
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Although not all the following features are common to all the labs, they are 
chartcteiistic of mosc 

• 'j^er-centered and snident-directcd learning 
Emphasis on problem solving, discovery, &nd inquiry 

• Practical application of course content 

• Focus on holistic understanding rather t!ian fact acquisition 
z Perception-based rather than theory-bascd learning 

• Emphasis on heuristic processes Coaming about learning^ 

Amci:i*n History Lab. An American history lab component illustrates 
many of the experiential features that characterize lab components across 
the curriculuir*. Like many other labs, this one is held primarily in the 
Learning Resources Center and requires the student to develop a video 
presentation with accompanying commentary, as well as a research pape- 
based on personal investigation and review of historical film clips. 

The method and content of the assignment arc only loosely specified 
by the instructor. Directing his or her own learning, the student determines 
the focus. Scheduling, presentation format, and devtlopnrient of the project 
Choosing from a list of broad topics (such as humar rights in the 1980s), 
the snident examines the lii-storical events of the period, determines which 
information is relevant, and generalizes on the significance of events and 
Ideas. 

support tills kind of dlrr.ci learning experience fo. snidents ajid 
community patrons, LRC staff have purchased numerous materials, as well 
as edinng nghts to uie V\ko Encyclopedia of the Twntkth Certury This too) 
contams thousands of film clips from contemporary historical and cultural 
events, permitting access in either videocassetie or videodlic format and 
affordu3g smdeniD the rare opportunity to observe primary historical events, 
free ui entary or Interpretation, and generalize about the significance 
of the I w data for themselves. 

During much of the lab, snident learn through visual and oral per- 
cepnon as they study. Interpret, and edit video ^mages. While completing 
their projects, they solve problems, discover answers, and use high-levd 
thinking skills to evaluate, determine relationships of parts to the whole, 
and conceptualize overall trends and meanings. this way, the lab pro- 
motes holisnc understanding, rather than simple mastery of facts Finally 
the lab provides an opportunity for snidenis to discuss the heuriftlc or 
cognitive processes they have experienced. 

Lab Guidelines And Manuals. The majority of the lab components 
that the college has developed exhibit some or all of these experiential 
features. To imp'^ment the labs easily and in a manner that encourages 
nsk taking, tlie ilege has established minimal guidelines. For each three 
hour semester course, snidents complete an avti«tge of one hour of lab 
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work, in addition to three hours of dassroom work Although they receive 
only the normal three hours of credit, students understand that die expe- 
riential lab is an essential, integral part of the course. Moreover, while the 
college strongly encourages instructors to include experiential learning 
labs in all courses, they are allowed complece freedom to develop the 
components. 

Teaching faculty have developed laboratory manuals for certain courses 
to ensure consistent, competency-based experiences throughout tl*e disci- 
pline. In the freshman cor<:position course, for instance, instrjitxors have 
designed a lab nianual for dl classes. It contains sequential exercises de- 
signed to engage students in active learning, and approximately one-third 
involve learning activities in areas of the Learning Resources Center. 

Role of the LRC 

The inevitable consequence of learner-centered education that focuses on 
rather than on vAiat is an increasingfy active instructional role for the 
Learning Resources Center. Long before die college library b^d books on 
the shelves or snidents in the stacks, the library faculty and staff clearly 
understood their role in the learning process. Ont of the major goals of the 
college is to assist bwdents in galrang competence in inquiry. Only the 
ininal step in le:^TT*ing to inquire for oneself occurs m the classroom, most 
ofthe process involves the IRQ 

The role of die LRC staff is to assist students by encouraging and 
guiding them as they proceed through the steps of inquiry. In all public 
services, such as reference, alternative learning, and bibliographic instruc- 
non. the roie of the LRC staff is to help smdents discover, evaluate, judge, 
and solve problems. 

The instructional funcrion of the library and the focus on experiential 
learning are parncularly evident in bibliogiaphic instruction. Here, the aim 
IS to guide researchers through die various processes involved in inquiry, 
including fonnulauon and execution of logical research strategies and anal- 
ysis and evaluation of information. As Bechtel (1986. p. 223) succincdy 
states. 'The proper task of bibliographic instruction becomes teaching 
cnncal thinking and enabling participation in intellectual inquiiy " Through 
bibliographic instruction, students learn to understand and master the 
processes of inquiry. In odier words, the^ learn how to learn for themselves, 
one of the most important goals of the college. 

Role of the Alternative Learning C^n^.^r 

The Alternative Learning Center (ALC) is ar area of tht LRC specifically 
designed to facilitate experiential learning and hands-or. practice through 
the use of educanonal technology. This aoss-discipliaary facility serves a 
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diversity of individual learning and teaching styles. It is equipped with 
a local-area network of IBM PCs. Apple IIGSs, and Macintosh micro- 
computers, along with appropriate software. Computer-assisted instruction 
(CAI) is available for instructors who wish to develop their own computer- 
ized learning modules. In addition, students, other members of the college 
community, and local re^.:dent£ may use the ALC to view and edit video- 
tapes and use computers to create art and generate synthesized music. 
Interactive videodisc programs, filmstrips, and slide-tape programs arc 
also available in the ALC 

This is not to say that ALC staff are concerned or^^ with hardware 
and software. They strive toward a balanced view of their role as facilitators 
of improved instruction. They have adopted the following broad defi nition 
of cducationJ technology fonnulated by die Associatic . r Educational Com- 
munications and Technology (1977, p. 1): "A com integrated process, 
involving people, procedures, ideas, devices, and organization, for analyz- 
ing problems and devising, implementing, evaluating, and managing solu- 
tions to those problems involved in all aspects of human learning" As a 
result of this systems approach to educational technology, the college selects 
ALC staff pnmanly on the basis of their teaching abilities and interpersonal 
skills, placmg a strong but secondary emphasis on their expertise in various 
instrucnonal technologies. The principles discussed by Chickering and 
Gamson (1987) seive as guidelines for ALC staff, who encourage student- 
faculi)' contaa. encourage cooperation among students, encourage active 
leammg. give prompt feedback, emphasize time on task, communicate 
high expectanons, and respect diverse talents and ways of learning. 

Use of Computers and Other Technology in the ALC 

One of the most important roles of .he ALC staff is to help instructors who 
wish to use computers, videoupes. videodiscs, and other hardware and 
software in the lab components of their courses, CAI offers many opporm- 
nines for expenential learning thai might otherwise be unavailable because 
of costs, safety factors, or inconvenience. 

Students enrolled in United States government courses, for ojcample. 
work through a legislative-process simulation program, in which they 
assume the role of congre:,sional representatives. The program requires 
students not only to know and understand important legislative terms but 
also to think through the various political problems they encounter. Should 
the representative compromise on an issue about which the majority of his 
or her constituents have very strong feelings? An unwise decision will 
result in the representative's being voted out at the next election. 

Other computer simulations offered in the ALC include various types 
of court tnals. histoncal expeditions, and business strategies and various 
expenments in psychology, biology, and chemistry. By using the computer, 
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a biology student can **produce" hundreds of generations of fruit flics and 
can study the probabilities of genetic ihheritance and mutation patterns. 
Tutorials, drill and practice, and odier preprogrammed computer packag^^s 
are also available ..i virtually every subject area. 

In essence, the ALC siafF recognizes that the computer's greatest poten- 
tial for improving instruction rests in its u^e as an interactive tool for 
open-ended exploration. Selection of high-q'jality exploratory software and 
full use of an instructional computer network work toward that end. 

Instructors have access to the network from their offices and can 
preview software, make assignments, check students' work, and participate 
in ongoing bulletin-board die cssions with colleagues and f oidents. In the 
ftiture, modem pooling, for accessing various on-line service and providing 
access to computer resources from students' and faculty members* homes 
and other remote sites, will also be available. 

Telecourses 

1 1 .addition to promoting the goal of improving instruction in all disci- 
f lines, the ALC staff also strives to {..omote effective use of telecommuni- 
cations technology In ways that make active learning cAperiences accessible 
to more people. Telecourses thai include significant experiential learning 
are a good example. All telecourses are coordinated and made available 
through the ALC Twelve fully transferable credit courses are broadcast 
throughout the college s service area. After enroling in the normal manner, 
telecourse students vie v the lesions at home or in the ALC, at their conve- 
nience. They may also choose to take the courses m a self-paced mode, 
using ALC facilities. 

ALC's "Connections: An Adventure in Learning" 

"Connetuons. Aj: Adventure m Leamng* is a series of experiential learning 
e-.ents that are cioss-disciplinary and do not rely on technology for their 
implementation. This p-ogram is designed to provide instructors / various 
disciplines v/ith speakers, films, panel discussions, field trips, debates, 
performances, arl so on, which can be used as lab components across the 
curriculum. 

A recent series on AIDS was used by instructors of Engjish, sociolc ^, 
biology, psychology, and other dibi^iphnes. Other "Ccnnecticns" progranis 
have focused on substance abuse, the information age, mental health issues. 
UFOs, the Conoriturion, and the rclationshin between art and nature. 
Because these programs receive prominent coverage hom the local news 
media, they also provide information to staff of local a^^ncies and to resi- 
dents who attend the sessions. 

While accomplishing the dual objec.*ves of making experiential learn- 
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ing more accessible to students and improving instruction in general, ALC 
staff hope that the LRC/ALC may become a center of exploration and 
research iiuo cognitive systems, learning modds, instructional design, cur- 
riculum devdopmsnt and enhancement, educational technology applica- 
tions, and educational innovation— in short, a center for tixe improvement 
of instruction. 

Active Learning Throughout the LRC 

The ALC demonstrates the participatory nature of the learning activities 
that take place throughout the Learning Resources Center, using traditional 
and audiovisual as well as computing resources. Whatever format is used, 
LRC staff actively guide or instruct students according to their needs as 
they complete a broad spectrum of active learning assignments— from 
research papers (in which students evaluate their sources and discuss the 
cognitive processes they experienced while doing research) to practical 
apphcations of data-base principles (through such projects as setting up a 
reserved-book data base or designing computer simulations). 

One interesting and desirable outcome of lab components such as 
these IS the blurring of the teacher and learner roles. In completing some 
lab projects, a student m..y assume the role of instructor, presenting course 
content to the rest of the class thiough a video or informational speech !n 
fact, an increasing number of hands-on lab assignments conclude with 
students shanng their insights and competence in video presentations To 
encourage experimentz^tion in this area and facilitate the showing of stu- 
dents* video projects to other classes and to the entire college, the LRC has 
designed two learning theaters in the library. Bijou I and Bijou IL They 
feature flashing, lighted signs and offer continuous shov ings of student 
produced videos and instructional and feature films. 

Summary 

The LRC at Collin County Community College is the hub of the experien- 
tial learning and teaching emphasized at the institution. Staff have chosen 
resource^ and technologies and designed facilities to help snidents with 
lab projects that r-quire them to discovei, evaluate, judge, solve problems, 
and inquire. Given the continuing dedication of the institution to such 
student-directed learning and the exciting developments in informational 
and educational technologies, the central instructional role of the LRC will 
continue to evolve and expand. 
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The IRC is the logicdl pkcc in the community college for Unking 
faculty and students >yiih microcomputer-hosed learning technohg/. 



LRC Microcomputer Services for 
Instructional Support 

Michael D. Rush 



The microcomputer serves an acknowledged, evolving function at all levels 
and in all facets of education. Unlike other instructional equipment, micro- 
computers support a broad spectrum of activities, from producing memo^ 
and spreadsheets to downloading the formatted results of on-line searches 
Indeed, the potential for microcomputer applications has scarcely been 
tapped, even while librarians struggle to keep pace with changes that the 
technology has already made in their learning resources programs. 

The LRC is the most accessible and appropriate place on two-year 
college campuseb in which to implement microcomputer applications 
LBCs usually have central locations, long hours, and a wide variety of 
resources and services to support myriad programs an.1 itttching tech- 
niques, tsi^ny LRCs employ instructional technologists who can assist 
instmctors with software development or modification. LRC staff mem- 
bers generally p service-oriented and familiar with a variety of hard- 
ware and software. Having traditionally provided centralized contml for 
instmctional -esources and equipn^ent; the LRC can serve as a logical 
clean nghouse for collegewide acquisition and circulation of micro- 
computer hardware and software. 

Furthermore, by its very nature, the LRC provides an atm- ,->here 
conducive to experimentation and the use of new technology in auth ntic 
situations by faculty and students. The IRC is the only area on campus 
that provides a large matrix of technological tools, in ^-hich the micro- 
computer is but a single element Faculty vvho have benefited by using 
video progranw *u their classes tend to be the most amenable to working 
v^th LRC staff in developing computer tutorials for their students and in 
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encouraging their colleagues to introduce automated instructional aids in 
their classes. 

Microcomputers in the LR(3 

Carter (1984) outlines the wide variety of microcomputer user services and 
library-management functions commonly provided in community college 
libraries and LRCs. The potential fur LRC involvement has now expanded 
in a number of ways. 

Midolabs. LRCs that initially have set up open-access labs without 
teaching support frequently have found feculty assigning dass projects in 
the labs or users having difficulty with some sofnme applications. As a 
result, many such LRCs have changed bom open labs to classrooms. Micro- 
computers are networked for group instruction, with applications software 
and an automated management program stored on a hard disk with a file 
server. 

Microcomputer-Assisted Instmction. The earliest fonns of computer- 
assisted iiotruction (CAI) employed a number of terminak ^ustered around 
a mit!coi.iputer, which had enough internal memory and disk space 
to allow AAultiuser access to a fixed set of programs. Although students 
achieved some success with Jiis form of drill-and-practice instruction, the 
level of interaction was low, while the frustration it caused to instructors 
was high. 

These early systems are now being phased out and replaced in LRC 
labs wit\ either stand alone or networked microcomputers, which feature a 
wide range of software applicaions supporting insi niction, not only in the 
traditional fields of computer science and engineering but also in the 
humanities ani social sciences. An example of this is the MicroTICQT 
system being uulized by Northern Virginia Community College's Alexandria 
campus and by three other large community college districts (Terwilliger, 
1988). 

MicroTICCIT is a local-area network system, which at die Alexandria 
campus LRC supports one hundred student workstations and a user- 
friendly, course authoring system for faculty. Alexandria campus faculty 

developed and revisec. complete courses and modules in mathematics, 
grammar, logic, physics, chemistry, biology, writing, and music. **Master 
teachers'* offer these on a credit basis, having found that studer.^ are more 
likely to complete the modules if the latter are an integral part of the 
curriculum than if they are available merely as an adjunct 

Some two-year vocati'^ -al/technical centers, such as the one at 
Itawamb'^ Community College (Mississippi), are attacking workplace illit- 
eracy with IBM PALS (Principle of the Alphabet Literacy System), which 
utilizes networked IBM PCs with Info Window Displays and videodisc play- 
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ers (Cross, 1989). Nancy Nilcs, assistant librarian at SUNVs Cobleskill 
campus, produced a CAI library skills tutorial for the PC with "Trainer- 
Tumed-Author," an authoring system by Raster Technologies. She has made 
this available to other librarians, who are free to revise it. Nevertheless, the 
level of student-program interaction in much current CAI is still lower than 
expected, and such writers as Bozeraan and Hoase (1988, p. 88) report 
continued faculty frustration. "A few teachers will realize substantial bene- 
fits, primarily through their own diligence and per^everftnce, but many 
others will either avoid involvement altogciiei or become disenchan'-ed in 
a short time and then find ways to avoid the technology." 

With steadily improving memory an.1 graphic capabilities in micro- 
computers, CaI programs will become more po-verful. elegant, and inter- 
act've. LRC CAI will offer greater interaction for students by utilizing 
viueodisc-based prograr. ..ing or hypenext capabilities, which p^'^.it move- 
ment between text ard graphics. The microcomputer center director at 
Pima Community C ege has designed an interacti/e. Hypercard-based 
library onentation ai.J instruction program, which can be used anywhere 
on campus. Users can access it for basic information about LRC locations 
or procedures, or they can go directly to a sequence describing a generic 
search strategy to use for term papers. "Buttons'* on this section will later 
let students branch off to ex^^lanations of how to conduct research in 
specific subject fields. 

Many faculty members require technical assistance in using micro- 
computer technology and electronic media in thf'r teaching. LRC staff can 
provide this support in such traditional ways as reviewing, indexing, cir- 
culating, and inventorying hardwaie and software, or in more ""phisticated 
ways, such as designing software, programming, set*, ng up hardware con- 
figurations, and planning networks. Moreover, now that many LRCs are 
supporting instruction with other types of advanced technology (such as 
batelhte dishe:,, which receive teleconferences in one-way video, two-way 
audio formats, or telefacsimile machines, which permit document delivery 
via voice-grade phone lines), LRC staff must fit microcomputers appropri- 
ately into the available continuum of technology for LRC instructional sup 
port. Libranans may be the first to introduce new programs and devices to 
faculty, who in turn spread their use throughout the institution To do this 
successfully, however, LRC planners must make crucial investments in staff 
development. 

Microliteiacy for LRC Staff. Each of the three campuses of Tulsa Junior 
College (TJC) houses a learning resource center. The print collections of 
the LRCs number 90,000 volumes, the audiovisual collections emphasize 
videotapes. The Metro and Southeast campuses are equipped with closed- 
circuit video delivery. A C band satellite dish provides teleconferencing 
services at the Northeast campus. Each LRC utilizes telefacsimile equip- 
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mcnt Some LRC functions, such as video production and technical ser- 
vices, are centralized at one campus, but the college maintains a systems 
concept for the LRC, shifting lesources and staff as service needs change. 

Microliteracy for LRC staff became essential in 1983, when TJC estab- 
lished independent, IBM PC -based microcomputing labs on each campus 
and the LRCs acquired Apple lis for student use and began conducting on- 
line reference searches using IBM PCs with modems. As microcomputer 
use accelerated throughout the college, LRC staff developed an intensive 
training program, v'hich focuses on applications used daily in the his and 
die LRC. "Microliteracy for Librarians" was initially conceived as a training 
program for LRC public service staff, but requests for TJC to offer it as a 
credit class pouked in from local public and academic lituries and reg! aal 
consortia. The team-taugh: credit course that was developed introduces 
basic computer concepts and terminology and provides h<i»»Js-on training 
in word processing and dcita management (Rusk and Siddons, 1985). 

Similar microliteracy e%its for library staff and instructional faculty 
have been reported at other community colleges and universities (Piele, 
Ptyor, and Tuckett, 1986). The increased use of microcomputers for access- 
ing information has given librarians opportunities fox .^king a leadeiship 
role in promoting microcomputer and information literacy across campuses 
and in providing intensive, practical traikiing in the use of new information 
technology. 

Software Collections. To make microcomputer software accessible in 
the LRC, staff must index it, keep track of all supporting hardware and 
software documentation, and retain the programs or* floppy or hard disk, 
cassette tape, and (perhaps in the future) on CD-ROM. This provides new 
challenges Li staff in community college technical services (Manes, 1985). 
Lessons that LRC staff have learned »n housing and circulating audio- 
cassettes and videocassettes htive been applied to microcomputer software. 

A sur. cy of software acquisition and control in Michigan community 
college libraries and other academic libraries (Doyle and Hosier, 1985) 
indica^^d high levels of use of microcc^iputers by students and faculty but 
low levels of LRC staff involvement in helping instructors develop micro- 
computer related class assignments. LRCs also tended to maintain close 
control over commercially produced curriculum-support or library man- 
agement software, because of stringent copyright restrictions. 

LRC itiicrolabs can comply vvlih copyright regulations by purchasing 
enough copies of a single program to meet the anticipated demand and 
then restricting simultaneous use of the program to the number of copies 
owned. Students v/ho use the open-access lab in the LRC at SUNY*s Coble- 
skill campus must f^rst complete a brief orientation on lab operations and 
sign a copyright compliance agreement, which is kept on file for six years, 
£ procedure that cleared the LRC of liability when the FBI prosecuted a 
student for appropriating software for commercial purposes (Carter, per- 
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sonal communication. 1989). Although the Amerivan Library Association 
and the distributors of children*s games appear to have negotiated the 
exemption of nonprofit libraries from restrictions inherent in the proposed 
Computer Software Rental Am?.ndiflerts Act» it is not clear whether aca- 
demic libraries will fit into d.is categcr- National associations need to 
infom Congress about the needs of higher education regarding micro- 
computer software. 

Assistance with Interactive Authoring Systems. Perhaps the most excit- 
ing new service the LRC can offer, once microcomputer activities have 
spread collegewide, is to help faculty create or modify software. Instruc- 
tional software can be created from scratch with a programming language 
(such J BASIC), but the process is ruch more time-consuming than using 
an authoring system. ?nd it obviously requires staff with high-level pro- 
gramming skills. 

Authoring systems are computer pr. ms that permit a user to con- 
struct other programs. The creation of actional programs requires a 

content spei-ialist (an educator with a concept to he developed) and a 
technical specialist (a programmer who can translate the concept into pro- 
gram form). An appropriately staffed LRC can provide assistance with 
authonng microcomputer software, but sound instructional techniques must 
provide the basis. Programming specialists must rely on Cacdty members to 
invest considerable time and skill in developing the logic and content of 
each program they produce. Too much current courseware has been devel- 
oped by programmers who have no r ning in cognitive processes or 
instmctional design. Gibbons (1987). aucicipaung expen systems of the 
future, warns against permitting programmers or systems analysts to set the 
rules of computer tutoring and challenges instructional designers to become 
involved in the process. 

As microcomputers grow more powerful, they will make it i .<;sible for 
staff to create "intelligent" software, such as the program that the University 
of Virginia teacher training department is using, which simulates student 
interactions (Strang and Loper. 1986). The Macintosh HyperCard offers 
exciting possibilities for developing branching instructional programs that 
use CDs and interactive videodisc. 

Seleaion of Software and Hardware. LRCs can serve as coordinat- 
ing units for the selection, acquisition, circulation, maintenance, and 
control of campus software and hardware. LRC staff can prevent unnec 
essary duplication and provide evaluations of hardware and software 
through microcomputer journals and various on-line data bases, such 
as DIALOG s Business Software Database (Information Sources, Inc ), 
MENU. International Software Database (Black Box Corporation), Micro- 
computei Index (Learned Information. Inc.). Micro Software Directory— 
SOFT (Online, Inc.). and Microcomputer Software Guide (R R. Bowker 
Company). Librarians can also direct faculty and students to micro- 
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computer user groups, which tend now to be organized more around 
software packages than around hardware. 

Softw?j« Cleaiinghouses* The diversity of in-house software develop- 
ment proje'^'s under vwiy in higher education has led some authors (for 
example. ^elson, 1987) to predict that d^e next generation of instruc- 
tional microcomputer software will be designed in classrooms and labora- 
tories. One challenge for community college LRC staff in the 1990s will be 
to encourage the sharing of locally developed software among and within 
institutions. Telecommunications makes this possible, and the LRC is the 
ideal agency to coordinate this activity. A number of such networks and 
clearinghouses cunentfy exist 

Tulsa Junior College recently received Kellogg Foundation funding to 
establish a center for coordinating electronic communication among librar- 
ians, faculty, and programmers and to promote the development and 
sharing of instructional courseware among state colleges and universities. 
TJC is developing microcomputer software 2nd high-quality computer 
graphic images and gathering and indexing these materials, together widi 
programs provided by other institutions, in a master data base. Users can 
access this data base through an electronic bulletin board, which permits 
them to downlv^ad holdings and access a quarterly newsletter, LINKED 
(Rusk, 1989). 

A similar project is in place at Johnson County Community College 
(Kansas), where a system called the Community College IBM Information 
Sharing System (CCIIS) uses a data base and electronic bulletin beard 
(ISAAC) to ma' e educators across the nation aware of courseware develop- 
ment projects that may be of common interest. SUNYs Cobleskill campus 
LRC maintains a data base of campus-owned software and can locate all 
types of sofcware and audiovi'.jal material available in Ne*v York through a 
clearinghouse created b> ^le SUNY librarians* association. 

Wisc^Ware. established by die Academic Computing Center of the 
University of Wisconsin (Madison), is a primary distributor of the latest 
research-and'instniction software available for MS DOS~based micro- 
computers. The center will provide a free membership guide for those who 
call 1-800-543-3201. 

CD-ROM and the Automated Reference Center. Many LRCs provide 
r'crocomputer workstations that give patrons access to popuU CD-ROM 
data bases Some of these CD-ROM products give users automatic on-line 
access to the most current citations, while others provide the full text of 
cited articles, Fitzwater and FradWn (1988) report several grant-funded 
innovations that use standard types of equipment and telecommunications 
packages that permit institutions to share a variety of CD-ROM products 
through telefax (with Grammafax .^ftv.-are). They have also experimented 
vath a similar system, which can give users at remote sites dial access 
(through PC Anywhere) to the college's CD-ROM data bases. 
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The LRC at SUNYs Cobleskill campus is one of many that have 
designed automated reference centers after the prototype established at th? 
University uf Vermont (Eaton. 1987). These separate areas in the LRC 
house micrccomputer workstations that permit direct user searching of 
both CD-ROM and "after dark** on-line data bases. Automated reference 
centers pennit staff to provide group or computer-assisted instruction in 
menu-aided on-line searching and to make cost comparisons among dif- 
ferent types of products and searching techniques. 

Automated Integrated library Sy^cms. Many LRCs in larger *:ommu- 
nity college systems have acquired minicomputer-based turnkey systems, 
which provide modules for acquisitions, circulation, serials control, media 
scheduling, inventory, management reports, and an on-line public cata- 
logue. All community colleges in Florida will soon be networked on such 
a system. In smaller community colleges, however, librarians have been 
patiendy waiting for die prices of automated systems to drop. According to 
Walton and Bridge (1989). prices have stayed high because of continuing 
high costs for solcware licenses and suppon, system installation, and staff 
training, but these audiors predict growing interest among vendors in 
systems for smaller libraries, with "power and disk storage doubling every 
two years (per technology dollar invested), it is only a matter of time before 
. . . microcomputer-based library systems will be able to provide suitable 
power to support die terminal loads and transaction throughput, along 
with adequate storage for and . . . ability to load, maintain, and output 
MARC records" (pp. 42-43). 

Conclusion 

Incieased microcomputer power should mean greater instructional power, 
alternative teaching strategies, more effective suppc * semcis. and en- 
hanced learning. LRC planners will have to decide whether to purchase a 
few expensive microcomputers, widi large amounts of memory. pcwerW 
graphic monitors, and networking capability, or to acquire larger numbers 
of Itss powerful microcomputers, which can serve more smdents simul- 
taneously. Regardless of the approach, toda/s smdents must hav access to 
microcomputers, not only for learning the content in many disciplines but 
also fur carrying out the work. For instance, accounting smdents and those 
m all design fields now require skills in computer graphics (Slayton. 1988) 
Because new technology, such as CD-ROM and interactive video, is 
expensive, some lRCs may become technologically elite, while others will 
struggle to provide basic services. Telecommunications links for sharing 
materials (such as CD-ROMs Or in^house-developed software) can help 
narrow this gap. 

This has been die decade of die microcomputer in community college 
LRC piograms. As die technology evolves, however, it must be viewed as 
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only one element of the instructional technology matrix of the LRC. 
although a highly flexible one. Microcomputer-based products, such as the 
MINDSET Vidt^^aphics System, make possible the special visual effects 
that in the recent past were possible only with sophisticated equipment 
that exceeded the budgets of most programs. Cptic?! disk technology will 
allow faculty and students to easily access latge amounts of informadon. 
text, Mdeo. and other visual materials through microcomputers. New cur- 
ricula, such as desktop publishing and graphic programming, utilize 
the graphics capabilities of the new generation of microcomputers, and 
computer animation and 3-D graphics will soon appear in simulation soft- 
ware for instruction. 

The proposed new standards for two-year-college LRCs recognize the 
centrality of the microcomputer to LRC services, noting that it permits 
networking and resource shari:.^. timely, enhanced, and expanded access 
to mformation; and the transmission of basic skills. 

In summary, both the microcomputer and the LRC provide suppon 
for all units of the college, the LRC serving as the appropriate campus unit 
to hnk microcomputer c&pabihties with the communing college instructional 
progrt^n. 
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The LRC must evdxiatc its role in the institution's instructional 
program with respect to acaedUation criteria, public caUsJor 
program assessment and profespmal concerns about 
standards and performance/outcomes measures. 



Self-Study Methods for the Library 
and the LRC 

Antoinette M. Kania 



In the 1980.S, state authonaes, acaeditors, and taxpayers challenged public 
higher education to demouotrate, in a measurable and credible way, that it 
IS providing the kinds of programs and services that are worthy of financial 
support and public trust These calls for more accountability and assess- 
ment have grown out of a widespread concern for the general decline in 
quality and rise in cost of the educational enterprise. Evidence indicates 
that students are graduating from college without basic knowled " and 
intellectual skills, diat there has been a continuing decline in ovenJl eRi- 
ciency and productivity, and that leaders may be unwilling or unable to 
identify and solve these problems (Ewell, 1987, Finn, 1988, Moore, 198^. 
Spangehl, 1988). 

Need for an LRC Assessment Model 

The assessment movement has gained public attention, anJ few institutions 
have escaped its impact. Ewell (1987, p. 24) found eleven states ihat had 
"addressed assessment as a matter of policy and statute." No two stcitc 
mandates were alike, however, and little direction or assistance with ?^ess- 
ment models appeared to be forthcoming. 

Ewell and Boyer (1988, p. 46), in a follow-up report, found that col- 
leges that "had adopted a proactive stance" in response to the mandates 
were in a far better position to influence the substance and direction of 
their own assessment than were those that waited passively for objectives 
and prototypes to be developed by the state or others. Ewdl and Boyer 
urge institutions tO take the initiative in designing their own assessment 
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modek, since college offiwals ought . je the experts on whom legislatui^s 
rely for appropriate and acceptable models and standards. Thus, knowledge 
and use of assessment models and methods are the key. 

LRC's Role in Institutional Assessment and Accredit? <on. Breivik 
(1987, p. 44) warns that within this environment of educational reform the 
search for academic quality "should uii go forward without [examination 
of] the role of libraries." Institutions wfli expect their libraries end LRCs to 
provide evidence that their programs and services are producing effective 
results, with a level, of demonstrated quality that cpnsistendy meets the 
needs of users, not only for purposes cf accountability but also for accred- 
itation, improvement, and planning. 

The impact of an accreditation rc/iew is felt not onty at the institu- 
nonal level but ak^, fur the learning resources center, at the departmental 
or progran. level At this level, in particular, very little improven tnt-oriented 
eval anon and analysis have occurred, and the gr ^test need for guidance 
exi. s (Kells, 1983). That evaluation of academic libraries for accreditation 
IS likely to be an agenda item for the future was reinforced by E. K, Fretwdl, 
Jr., who has stated his intention, as the new chair of the Council on 
Po:>tsecondary Education, to ask regional accreditation agencies to "high- 
light evaluation of campas libraries and ihei: use" as paa of the evaluation 
and self-study process for institutional accreditation (cited in Breivik, 
1987, p. 46). 

For the LRC, assessment aLo needs to be considered a critical com- 
ponent of the planning cycle, where the results of an activAC; or a service 
should be analyzed m bgtit of onginally stated goals. Moreove., die primary 
purpose of assessment— tc effect change and bnng about imp. jveiaent- ♦ 
an outgrowth of the planning process. It is this assessment component 
that institutions and their LRCs do least well, at le^t in terms of any 
meaningful and *^vstematic method (Gisserly, 1987), 

Of particw interest, in this regard, is the recent move in Pennsyl- 
vanias state system of higher education to mandate academic program 
review that mcludes libranes. This 1987 initiative requires all universities 
in the system to conduct comprehensive, ongoing progran review of all 
academic departments and support areae on a five-year cycle. The par- 
poses are to contribute to univer,>itywide planning efforts, to enable appro- 
priate responses to accreditation requirements, and tc ensure that the 
quality of the academic programs is being kept as high as possible. Univer- 
sity libraries are to be reviewed under this mandate in the same manner 
and with the same degree of scrutiny as accdemic departments. 

Aids to LRC ^issessment Efforts. Recognition of the need to help 
LRCs condua useful, outcomes-oriented self-studies linked to goal setting, 
pLnning, and performance evaluati.j. has generated several responses 
from the professional comn.unity. In 1985, the Rutgers School of Commu* 
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nication, Information, and Libriuy Snidies began spo*isoritig, as part of its 
Professional Developr^enl Studies program, annual worbhops on academic 
library self-studies. These are an outgrowth of biannual workshops on 
irtstitud^nal belf-stu<fy conducted by H. R. Kdls, Rutgers University, and 
the Middle States Association Cominiss: n on Higher Educatio* Kdls and 
the present author have designed and conducted the current workshops 
specificalfy to address sj'stematic self-study at the program (or library/ 
LRQJevd. After long debate and delay, a task force on performance 
measures of the Association of College and Research I ibraries (ACRL) 
commissioned the writirg of a performance-measures manual for ^cademic 
libraries, similar in concept to Zweizig anJ Rodger's (1982) widdy 
^acclaimed bc?lc In I'^ht of all this, th.s chapter presents a self -study modd 
and case study to illustra.^ how to apply the self-assessment pre :ess in the 
LRC for the purpof of accountability, accreditation, decision making, or 
planning. 

Self-Study Model for the LRC 

This model is based both on the Kells model for progran-matic seif-study 
and on findings that concern the use of regional aucreditanon standards 
for academic libraries in conjunction with p^Jormance measures (Hells, 
1983, Kania, 1988b). The Kells modd places special emphasb on design. 
Kells *nainiains thai only wdl-concei/ed plan for sdf-assessnent, sjp- 
poned by those in leadeiship positions, can yieU a useful result leading to 
improvement and change. He offers several models for desigr, generally 
based on the data available for analysis at the start of the study and tne 
existing level of institutional planning and research. The less informaaOi* 
available and the less ongoing planning conducted by the institution or 
department, the more comprehensive tliu self-study needs to be. 

The second aspect of the Kdls model concerns organization, empha- 
sizing the structure and function of group and staff work. Essenaal orga- 
nizational elements include use cf natural work groups where possible, 
particularly at the program I identification of good leaders and anpro- 
prine work group member.>, a., careful sequencing of activities and setting 
of reasonable timetables. 

The third aspect in /ohres group '^ojk holding broad-b?sed discussions, 
coUerang addition^ iata, drawing conduslons, and drafting recommen- 
dations with tiiaetajlftS. Kelis stresses the importance, during Uiis phase, 
of «cting on some of these recom^nendation^ before completing the sdf 
study. Prior actio;, or. recommendations lends credibility to the evaluation 
efFon, both for local cynics and for exter-^1 review groups. 

Dm*ng mplem€ntation--tht fourth aspect and end of the cyde— the 
institution widely distributes the final report. If an eA.^inal team vlsi^ 
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and augments or supports the stud/s recommsndaiions, a follow up pro- 
cess is established for monitoring progress toward addressing those recom 
mendations. 

The following model combines the Kelt model with a process that 
uses standards, crilerion levels for achievement in the local setting, and 
perfonnance measures to assess the degree of achievement. 

Use of Academic libraiy Standards. To date, academic library stan- 
dards have not been very useful in guiding self-study for accreditation or 
*her evaluation puiposes. Those that are qualitative (such as those in 
major portions of the ACRL professional and regional aca'editation stan- 
dards) are too broad and general to be of any practical use. Those that are 
quantitative (such as the formulas for size of collections staff, and facilities 
in the ACRL professional and many specialized accredit2*"*"*n standards) 
are too prescnptive and fail to consider local circumsta. -es. None set 
priorities, nor are any of outcomes-oriented or based on research. 

A recent model set of qualitative standards, developed from existing 
regional accreditation standard*, w based or ^-^^earch from the field, incor- 
porates priorities for degree of recommended achievement, is outcomes- 
onented, and provides assistance ^.oi ouiajmes assessment by identifying 
perfonnance measures that are easy and practical to apply (Kania, 1988a). 

At about the time this model set was being puW ished, the June 1988 
draft revision of th. 1979 Standards hr Untversity Ubraries was proposed for 
review by the Association of Resean u Libraries and ACRL, and it proved to 
be the first set of professional association standards to focus on both 
outcomes and performance evaluation. Recognizing that each university 
library has unique surroundings ar.d circumstances, these standards rec- 
ommend that each one determine its own criteria for performance and 
evaluanon. The re*dsed standards also set forth a self-evaluation process 
that mcludes systematic examinav*on of mission, development of measur- 
able goals and objectives, and assessmer.; of how well stated goals have 
been met according to appropriate performance measures. While the 
revised standards are noteworthy in these respects, they fall short of pro- 
viding assistance with the last step in the prrxess. identifying performance 
measures. 

Use of Performance Measure.. Many in the profession have advocated 
delaying improvements in the standards until more research has been 
done to replicate and refine existing measures, but this stance is no longer 
feasible in our e.a of account-ibility. Moreo^/er, as long as ten years ago, 
DuMont and DuMont (1S79) were maintaining that although there was a 
need to test and refine existing techniques, enough methods existed even 
then to assess the effectiveness of libraries. Even so. Turner (1988, p. 2) 
' tpoHw woruiuerable reluctance on the pan of librarians to use performance 
measures, some apparendy feel threatened, while others **wouId rather mea- 
sure miles of shelves than the efficiency of the reLrence desk or rVe circu- 
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lation per smdent** Turner also acknowledges, however, that others have 
responded to the changing environment by setting performance standanis 
to assist them in competing for scarce resources on their campuses. 

There exists a substantial collection of performance measures for 
evaluating LRCs, as well as documentation for identifying those that are 
appropriate and practical to employ. Tested methods are also available for 
evaluating collections, library use, reference services, and document availa- 
bility (Christiansen, Davis, and Reed-Scou, 1983, Hall, 1985,'Kania, 1988b, 
Mansbridge, 1986; Von Seggem, 1987). 

In the following case study, an LRC of a hypothetical community 
college conducts a self-study as part of the institution's accreditation pro> 
cess. The smdy describes the LRCs relationship to the collegewidp self- 
study process and the way its subcommittee adapts existing standards and 
selects local criterion levels of performance, selects and implements perfor 
mance measures, sets a timetable and allocates human and fiscal resources 
to carry out the self smdy, and ma' es recommendations for improvement 

Case Study: The LRCs Relationship to the Collegewide 
Self-Study 

La^werxc Community College is a medium-sized public two-year college 
in the Northeast. It has a full- and pan-time enrollment of 11,500 and . 
full-time facult) of 246. It offers associate degrees in 'he liberal arts and 
5ciences and m a ni 'iber of vocauonal/'technical areas, including business, 
allied health, automotive technology, graphic design, and hotel/restauran*. 
management 

In sUghtl) under two years, Lawrence will be isited for reaccreditation 
by its regional association and so the president has appointed a .jllege- 
wide steering committee to design and implement the instimtiw^ial self- 
study. The committee has commended that the scope of tb self-study 
be comp ehensive jiiid has formulated a subcommittee strucmre, v/hich 
mcludes one for die LRC. The LRC associate director of public and techni- 
cal services, who serves as the LRCs represenutive to the collegewids 
steering coir^mittee, has been asked to chair the LRC subcommittee, which 
IS iw vonsis: of nine members selected from the LRC staff, the classroom 
faculty, and the smden*" body. 

The LRC has ten professional staff, including the director, the associate 
director of public and technical services, and the associate director of 
instructional media services. It is organized into four major departments, 
readers' services (reference, on line searching, and bibliographic instruc 
tion^, access ser\ices (circulation, reserve, and interlibraty loan), technical 
services (ca:aloguing, acquisitions, collection development, and serials), 
and instrucnonal media sendees (graphics, photography, and audljyisual^ 
video production and distribution). Each of these departments has elected 

O 
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a representative to the LRC subcommittee. The library direaor will not sit 
on die subcommittee, but she has advocated wholehearted support for the 
process. 

Lawrence's LRC has a "Section that includes 102,500 volumes and 
approximately 750 serials subscriptions. Its total operating budget for the 
previous year was $1,335,000, induding $125,000 for books and periodi- 
cals and $19,500 for audiovisual materials. The LRC participates in ^such 
automated systems as OO-C (for cataloguing, acquisitions, and interlibrary 
loan) and DIALOG, BRS, and InfoTrac (for bibliographic searching and 
reference). . 

Through the regional accreditation association, the LRC director 
became aware of an expeilmental set of academic library standard;, /el- 
oped in a research project on accreditation, which ^.^ggested peiformance 
measures. She recommended that the subcommittee utilize these standards 
in the LRC self-study, in conjunction with bcth the regional accreditation 
and ACRL professional standards. The subcommittee reviewed them in 

context of local circumstances. After discussing the standard;, at the 
monthly LRC staff meeting, the subcommittee decided that the LRC could 
benefit most by focusing on Jiree areas, the level, of students' and facult/s 
satisfaction with the LRC:, materials and services, utilization of the book 
collection, overall and by subject areas, and the degree to which books are 
available when needed. The subcommittee felt the existing data, collected 
or compiled on a routine basis, would suffice for completing a relatively 
comprehensive siudy of the LRC, but appropriae questionnaires or inter- 
view, could provide more information if it were needed in some areas. 

The subcommittee planned its timetable in March, twenty months 
' «fc~e dte team visit Technical Services staff were tc coi'idua the book-use 
study during the summer. Access Services and Instructional Media staff 
wert to condua the user survey in October and llovember, and the Read- 
w.s* Services staff the book-availability study during the following March 
and ApriL Two members of the subcommittee would aa as liaisons to these 
studies. During the interim, the subcommittee planned to analyze the 
results of the last self study, draft its report and recommendations for the 
collegewide committee, and plan the next study. 

Book-Use Study. For the book-use srady, the subcommittee used the 
"last circxilation date" methodology first described by Trueswdl (1976) and 
later effectively applied by Trochim (1985), whose detailed manual, sam- 
ples, and worksheets make planning and implementation simple tad inex 
pensive, Th^ niethod determines book-use patterns of a collection over a 
specific period by subjea,<4gc. and last circulation date of the books. One 
staff member supervised two availabl student aides, twenty hours a wcvk 
during June and July, to collea da ta on a recommended random sample of 
4,100 books. During August, the aides entered data into the central com- 
puter, and fiequency distributions and cross-tabulations were obtained. 
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Since literature on the topic reports an average overall ;\sage rate of 
only 45 percent to 55 percent for college library collections, the subcom- 
mittee had set the niterion level at 70 percent, to be achieved over five 
years. Lawrence's rt^iults of 58.7 percent, however, were similar to those 
reported in the literature. Book use in subject categories often defied staff 
expectations. For instancei the volume of circulation of, materials for busi- 
ness and data processing— programs experiencing rapid growth— was rel- 
atively low in comparison with that for books on mathematics. Moreover, 
fewer than 50 percen; of the books in man> classifications circulated during 
this time, and use of those volumes decreased as age of material increased. 

The book-use study raised a number of questions regarding the col- 
lection's relevance to the ::urriculum, its lack of currency, its ability to 
respond to student ?*^d faculty needs, and the relationship of the LRC to 
the instruaional pi* ^ ams. Therefore, the subcommittee recommended 
that faculty members help LRC staff asicss the relevance and currency of 
the collection. Sin:.^ the study indicated a need for a closer working rela- 
tionship ber*veen librarians and classroom faculty, the LRC made arrange- 
ments to have librarians attend at least three meetings of each department 
each academic yea:. TLey also planned to have the academic departments 
assist in evaluating the collection after the accreditation visit. The subcom- 
mittee also expected the other twc studies to provide useful information 
about the collection. 

User Survey. The LRC adapted an instrument employed by Budd an^ 
DiCario (1982) to assess user satisfaction with both library and audiovisual 
services. Like Budd and DiCarlo, the LRC conducted a pretest of the ques- 
tionnaire and mailed it to all faculty and to a random sample of 500 
students. Smce Budd and DiCarlo had beeu satisfied vidth an average 
return rate from faculty of 45.2 per, .at and from students of 29.1 percent, 
the subcommittee was pleased with LCC response rates ot 48 percent and 
37 percent, respectively. Responaents were asked to rate (on a scale of 1 to 
7, with 7 the highest) both how important individual services were to them 
and how well LRC staff carried them out. The LRC staff had set a unieuon 
level of 5 or higher. 

Smdent aides entered data collected during * wo weeks in Oaober, and 
staff conducted a simple t test to obtain the performance rating £nd die 
statisucal significance between the importance of each item and the perfor- 
mance rating. Only 45 percent of th^ items rated by faculty and 27.6 pe - 
cent of those rated by students met or exceeded the LCC criterion level 
Areas of strength were environmental conditions (such as lighting ar*:' 
cleanliness, although noise and temperature were ated as poor), arrange- 
ment and ease of use of the catalogue, and hours of weekly operation. 

Faculty rated as good the library staffs reference assistance and willing- 
ness to listen and respond to needs. Students' ratings on these same qualities 
were considerably lower, a finding that may imply preferenual treatment of 
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£aadty. Problems iu^ntified by students /ere delayed 'or improper shelving of 
bocks, limited weekend hours, poor arrangement of periodicals shelves, nui- 
fiinctioning equipment, and inadeqxiate reference and book collections. 

The LRC subcommittee generated the followJhg recommendations 
horn this study: 

0 Rearrange periodicals shelving to improve access 

• Vary staffing patterns to increase weekend hours on a trial basis 

• Evaluate the schedules and performance of student aides 

• Methodically train users not to reshelve materials, in ordei to achieve 
better stack maintenance 

• Review repair and maintenance procedure- for audiovisual equipment 

• Evaluate the book collection with faculty assistance. 

By Jie time the accreditation team arrived, the following November, LRC 
staT'had started or vumpleted work on all but the last of these recommen- 
dations. 

Book-^vaiilwility Study. Since the literature reports that the average 
user success race in finding matenals when needed is onty about 60 per- 
cent, riie LRC set its criterion level at a more optimistic 65 percent and 
utilized a practical method for measuring it, develc^d by Kantor (1984). 
During February and March, staff distributed 989 questionnaires and col- 
leaed 506 usable forms (to achieve an appropriate sample size of 500 and 
a return rate of 51 percent) m a two-step procedure. Two hours a day, 
Monday through Fnday, one librarian handed our worksheeif to students 
9t the card catalogue, asking them to record information about books they 
neiided and could not find listed n the catalogue cr found listed in the 
catalogue and availabk on tht shelf or found listed in the outalogue but not 
on the shelf. A second librarian then attempted to locate books that stu- 
dents said they could not find and recorded the various reasons why the 
books could not be located, such as "not c ,ed," "incorrect call number," 
"misshelved," or "in c nidation." Of the 1, udcb that users searched fo^-, 
1,015 (58 percent) were located. Of the 71^ ^42 percent) not located, 61 
(8.3 percent) were ir reserve, 82 (11.2 percent) were on the shelves where 
they were supposed to have been, and 165 (22.5 percent) were actually not 
available. Almost half t!ie failures (46 percent), therefore, were due to osers* 
errors or failure lo understand the system. Of the ouier 394 unavaiu.blt: 
ndes, 292 (74 percent) were circulating, 75 (19 percent) were unaccounted 
for, and 27 (7 percent) were on mterlibrary loan, missing in binding, or in 
some similar category. 

The LRC subcommittee made the following recommendations as a 
result of this study: 

• Conduct an inventory of the collection tc identify and perhaps replace 
missing titles 
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• Make infonnction on reserve books available at the catalogue 

• Identify books in h*^h demand and m&kc diem more widely available 

• Improve bibliographic instruction on locating books. 

The LRC scheduled the inventory after the accreditation visit and just 
before the collection evaluation. They decided that uie nev/, automated 
librar; system uAy were acquiring would identify re ,erve materials for 
patrons. Then ihey reduced .he circulation period from six weeks to four, 
to increase the availability of High-use items, began to study the feasibility 
of purchasing duplicate copies of selected materials, and created a com- 
bined librarian-cLssroom faculty task force to design a credit course for 
library research skills. 

In summary, LRC staff fell, as a result of the self-study, that they had 
m<t«w iignificani progress in improving LRC resources and sendees. They 
planned a regular c) Je of similar studies, to monitor and evaluate their 
progress on the recommendations of the self-study and to provide ongoing 
planning to improve the effectiveness of the LRC. 
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IRC stogi, within current restrictions, need to initiate and evaluate 
innovative instruction that accommodates nontraditional students, 
incorporates new technology, and develops criticaUhinking sMls, 



A Survey of User Education 
Programs in Community College 
LRCs 

E -'ea Dubin 



Since World War II, there has been a tremendous growth in United States 
higher education. This democratizatic. of opportunity has resulted in large 
numbers of nontraditional students entering colleges and universities. The 
open door policy of community colleges in particular has brought in stu- 
dents who do not fit older stereotypes of the average freshman. 

To address the needs of all their students, community colleges with 
comprehensive missions have offered liberal arts and sciences programs to 
prepare students for four year colleges and universities or for lifelong learn- 
ing, vocational and technical programs to provide training, retraining, and 
upgrading of job skills, and preparatory programs to furnish students with 
secondary school certlfiwation and upgraded academic skills for success in 
postsecondary education. The increasing enrollment of nontraditional 
learners, however, has made development^ education the central focus for 
many rural and urban two-year colleges. 

This broad-based community college mission has been in place with 
only minor changes over the years. Bodi (1988), Breivik (1987), Dale 
(1988), Dubin and Bigelow (1986). Kerr (1988), Kreider and Walleri (1988). 
Martell and Ware (1988), and S/inicki and Schwartz (1988) have all 
stressed the importance of hteracy, writing, and conceptual skills and the 
need to assess programs claiming to nurture these skilL. The educational 
community, including two year colleges, has responded by examining its 
performance. 

Eaton (1988. p. 4) examines the role of the community college in the 
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educational process and the need for a "framework of values by which die 
future *work' of the community college will be organized, understood and 
sanctioned.** She concludes (p. 5) diat "die emerging '-ommunity college 
profile urges a special commitment to the central role of Intellectual inquiry 
(the i^r ^idng-lcaming experience), to the quality of style of the people 
needed (the leadership experience) . . . and to the prevailing institutional 
din. te (the culture experience).** Indeed^ she claims (p. 17), through clear 
purpose and meaningfol standards of qualify, community colleges can "pro- 
vide a dear agenda of intent for their higher education effort: education 
for competence, mobility and success.** 

Development of LRC Bibliographic Instruction 

Sine*, the 1960s, there has been an upsurge in library user education in all 
typ^ss of academic libraries. With the assistance of professional oiganiza- 
nonal guidelines, model statements, and substantial research and writi ; 
in the field, librarians have been provided with a conceptual basis for 
bibliographic instruction (Ijallbrant and Malley, 1984). 

In the mid 1970s, there was an emphasis in academic libraries on 
writ.ng goals and objectives for bibliographic instruction (BI). Teaching 
materials encompassed self guided tours, slide-tape presentations, video- 
tapes, handbooks, and printed library guides. Self-guided skills workbooks 
proved particulaily useful in reaching large numbers undergraduates. 
Mediods of library instruction induded introduction through fireshman 
English classes, credit courses, and course- integrated instruction, in which 
librarians worked closely with faculty members to blend BI into courses. 

The changing student body and advances in library technology arc 
again challenging librarians to redefine their instructional role. Hisle (1988) 
cites disagreement among top communiry college administrators and LRC 
directors and deans about the role of the LRC in the instructional program. 
While college presidents and vice presidents in his study were optimistic 
about the possibility of 'RCs helping to devdop students* learning skills 
and about having die necessary resources for LRCs to participate in instruc- 
tional design, LRC directors were dubious about the likelihood that their 
units would assume such an active role In the college's instructional pro- 
g'lTi. Perhaps die optimism of :he administrators reflected a "public rela- 
tions" approach to responding to Hble*s questionnaire, while the pessimism 
of the LRC directors may have been based on previous failure to obtain 
funding for new programs. 

National Survey of LRC Services 

Late in the spring of 1988, the Community and Junior College Libraries 
Section of ACRL sent a questionnaire to 1,276 community colleges co zssess 
, the state of the art of BI in their LRCs. The 336 questionnaires that were 
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returned came from every state, with the bulk bom GJifomia, fllinois, 
Kansas, Hew York, North Girolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
and Virginia. 

Th^ questionnaire was designed to assess the current role that LRCs 
play in instruction, the innovative ideas they are testing, and the possibil- 
ities that exist for their librarians to forge partnerships with nonlibrary 
faculty in teaching library skills. The timing of the questionnaire seemed 
particularly appropriate, sine? Building Communitks (American Association 
of Community and Junior Colleges, 1988) had just been issued, emphasiz- 
ing the teaching-learning role in the classroom. 

Stmcturc of LRCs. To put information about BI and other instructional 
services iato perspective, tbp questionnaire sought background ir formation 
on the size of each respondent's institution and the administrative struc- 
ture, staffing, services, and collections of the LRC. Community college 
LRCs vary widely in structure and organization. Many include a centralized 
library, audiovisual delivery, media production, and telecourst distribution 
While most LRCs incorporate both print and nonprint materials, some 
have Oiily print collections. 

Lines of authority also vary. In most instances, the director of LRC 
reports to the college official in charge of academic affairs. Bea use of the 
fluidity of organizational patterns, however, that individual rvAy be aca 
demic vice-president, dean of instructional services, or (in some instances, 
a dean, associate dean, or '/ice-president from outsicJe the academic divi- 
sion (Veit, 1975). 

Size and StaSBng of LRCs. Sixty-two percent of the schools responding 
had three thousand or fewer students, and 12 percent had over seven 
thousand PTEs. The twenty schools (5.4 percent) reporting enrollmrnts of 
over twelve thousand ?-e multicampus institutions. While all th.' LRCs 
have full-time administratojrs, two-thirds (244) report having only 'wo p x) 
fessionals, indicating that m many colleges the administrator alsc serve* as 
a libranan. The support staff ranges from two to fifteen, with widely varying 
levels of student help. 

The revised "Standards for Two-Year College Learning Re ,:,arces Px)- 
grams" (1989) suggest that colleges vrith three thousand or Irver ^FEs 
should meet a basic staffing requirement of three professionals and one 
administrator. Qearly, two-thirds of the colleges responding tc this survey 
do nut meet this minimum standard. Uosx of the larger institutions also fail 
to meet minimum requirements. Those with enrolbnents of over twelve 
ihcasand evetage one administrator, seven professionals, one media spe 
cialist, and one instructional designer each (see Table 1). 

Scrvi» ts. Respondents identified the services provided by their LRCs 
from the k lowing list; 

Central library TV letudio 

Audiovisual distribution leiecourse distribution 
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Table L Proposed ^andards: Staffing Rt^uuements 



Administrators Other Prvfcsskmals Technicians Other Staff' JotdSti^ 



PTES bits 


minunUTn QTul 

Excellent 


Minimum 


ExaVenl 


Minimum 


Excellent 


Minimum 


Excellent 


Minimum 


SxcdkrU 


Under 200 




.5 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


3.5 


7 


200-1.000 




2 




2 


4 


2 


3 


7 


12 


1.000-3.000 




3 


5 


3 


6 


3 


6 


10 


18 


3.000-5.000 




5 


7 


5 


8 


4 


8 


15 


24 


5.000-7.000 




7 


9 


7 


12 


6 


11 


21 


33 


7.000-9.000 




8 


11 


9 


17 


7 


14 


25 


43 


<^ 000-1 1,000 




10 


15 


11 


20 


9 




Si 


53 


li.JOO-13.000 




14 


21 


13 


24 


11 


20 


40 


$7 


13.000-15.000 




16 


24 


16 


28 


13 


24 


47 


7H 


15.000-17.000 




18 


27 


13 


32 


16 


28 


55 


09 


17.000-19.000 




20 


30 


21 


36 


18 


32 


61 


?00 



.Secretaries, derks. door fittendboits. lab aides. 
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Learning center Tdecoursc production 

Microcomputer lab Instructional development 

Tutoring center Printing services 

Media production Bookstore 

Surprisingly, centralized library services are offered by oniy 95 percent and 
library user instruction by onfy 815-percent of respondents. Only 35 per- 
cent offer remedial assistance, while 33 percent pro^de niicrocomputer 
labs, and 27 percent offer instructional design services for faculty. Almost 
18 percent do not offer bibliographic instruction (see Table 2). 

Collections. Size of book collections ranges from 1,000 to 272,000 
volxunes. Over 40 percerit of the LRC collections contain fewer dian 30,000 
volxunes, the minimum requirement in the standards, which also stipulate 
that 50,000 volumes constitute an excellent collection for colleges widi 
enrollments of three thousand or fewer smdents. Only 33 of the 146 col- 
leges with such enrollments meet minimal standards, while 27 fall into the 
"excellent" category. Proposed standards for colleges of this «^'e raise the 
minimum basic collection to 40,000 volumes and ♦he excellent one to 
60,000. Only nine responding colleges have collections rneeting.this new 
standard for excellence. Proposed standards for colleges with 9,000 or 
more PTEs set a 95,000-volume collection as minimal and one of 136,000 
volumes as excellent (see Table 3). Of the responding instimtions in this 
category, two meet the •*minimum*' and one meets the "exceHent" require* 
ments. Of the twelve colleges with enrollments of 12,000 or more, three fail 
to meet the basic collection standard of 125,000, seven meet that criterion, 
and two achieve excellence, repo ang collections of over 200,000 volumes 

While larger institutioiw ,eem to comply more successfidty with th? 
proposed standards, one must keep in mind that many of them are multi- 
campus schools. Many meager collections reflect die very specialized ori- 

Table 2. LRC Services 



FTE 


Numlw 
of Learning 
Centers 


Number 
Centers 


Number 
of Microlabs 


Number of 
Instructbjxd 
Design Ldbs 


Under 1.000 


25 


17 


25 


10 


1.000-3,000 


43 


22 


38 


35 


3.000-5.000 


22 


19 


19 


25 


5.000-7,00(> 


12 


5 


14 


8 


7.0O0-8.0O 


3 


3 


2 


0 


8,000-9.000 


3 


1 


3 


3 


9.000-10,000 


2 


3 


3 


3 


10,000-11,000 


3 


2 


3 


2 


11.000-12.000 


2 


0 


2 


2 


12.0CO or more 


13 


7 


11 


3 




128 


79 


120 


98 



Table 3. Proposed Standards: Collection Size 



Ba^CoUec&m 



FIE 


Print lUxns 


Soncis 


Video/FSm 


Oihtr 


Totd 


Under 200 


20.000 


200 


30 


1.200 


21,430 


200-1.000 


30.000 


230 


45 


1.500 


31,775 


1,000-3,000 


40.000 


300 


125 


2.100 


42^25 






jw 


tW 






5.000-7,000 


80.000 


700 


700 


3,600 


85.000 


7.000-9.000 


95.000 


8SC 


750 


4.000 


101.600 


9.000-1 1.000 


110.000 


900 


800 


4,800 


116.700 


11.000-13.000 


125.000 


1.000 


850 


5.400 


132.250 


13.000-15.000 


140.000 


1.200 


900 


5,800 


147.800 


15,000-17.000 


155.000 


1.500 


950 


6,000 


163.450 


17.000-19.000 


170.000 


1.800 


1.000 


64J00 


179300 


Exafknt Con^^tim 


HE 


Print Item 


5^ 


Video/FUm 


Other 


Total 


Under 200 


30.000 


350 


125 


3,000 


33.475 


200-1.000 


45.000 


400 


140 


3,600 


49,140 


1.000-3.000 


60.000 


m 


400 


4,800 


65.800 


3.COO-5.000 


85.000 


300 


750 


6,600 


93.150 


5.000-7.000 


112.000 


1.000 


1.230 


11,000 


125;L'50 


7.000-9.000 


136.000 


1.200 


1.600 


13,000 


151.600 


9.000-11.000 


166.000 


1.400 


1.800 


15,000 


184200 


11.000-13.000 


200.000 


1.600 


2.000 


18,000 


221.600 


13.000-15.000 


240.000 


1.800 


2;ioo 


21,000 


265.000 


15.000-i7.COO 


285.000 


2,100 


2.400 


24,000 


313.500 


17.000-19.000 


320.000 


2.400 


2.600 


27,000 


352.000 
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entadons of the institutions or are augmented by institutional r&source 
sharing; neverthdess, most LRC print collections are dearly inadequate. 

Id^ty, LRC professioruds and college administrators should find addi- 
tional resources to upgrade their collections and services. The proposed 
standards recommend, as a minimum budget, 5 percent pf the college's 
educational/general expendimres, and 9 percent to reach an excellent 
levd of funding. 

BI Programs in Community Collies. Of the 366 lesponding instira- 
t'.jns, only 302 (815 percent) indicate that they have bibliographic insmic- 
tion programs. Most of these programs are integrated into fireshman Engjiish 
cow^es, but some have been designed in response to requests by facdty 
members for specific classes, usually in business, nursing, spe^xh, and 
vocational education but surprising^ sddom in history or the sccial sci- 
ences. This may. suggest that history and social science instructon are no* 
assigning research papers or requiring the!^ smdents to become familiar 
with the professional literamrc in their fields. 

Ubrary Instruction for Rmedid Programs. Community college adminis- 
trators and LRC directors alike are aware that college enrollments have 
shifted dramatically to part-time, less well prepared, and more immediately 
career-oriented smdents, increasing the need for remedial work Remedial 
library instruction gives every indication of l^eing more expensive to offer 
than ordinary Bl, since it is labor-intensive and involves using (and per- 
haps preparing) spedal materials, induding bilingual ones. Yet there are 
relatively few campuses where the LRC and the learning centers are work- 
ing together to address this need. The survey ohows that only 34.6 percent 
of the LRCs contain learning centers, and fewer still (2L6 percent) have 
mtoring centers. Indeed, there seems to have been litdc change, according 
to results reported in a 1983-84 survey of a group of Texas community 
college libraries, which showed that developmental students are least likdy 
to receive library skills instruction (Sisco, 1984). 

This deficiency is also noted by Hisle (1988), who recommends that 
responsibility for such instructional services, perhaps shared with other 
college departments, be considered integral to the basic LRC mission. In 
general, this concept is supported in the proposed standards, which call 
for LRCs to provide services that support and expanu instructional capa- 
bilities. Faced with increasing numbers of underprepared students and 
continuously evolving technological developmc^nts, LRC clirea jrs and deans 
must use the s^ndards to mobilize support for adequate funding and 
staffing to expand or initiate important services, such as library literacy, to 
keep the LRC in the mainstream of campus instructional activities. 

Course-Integrated and Academic*Support Instruction. Retention of students 
is a key issue in higher education today. Evidence exists that there has 
been a substantial dedine in the proportion of community college students 
going on to four year institution:, (Eaton, 1988). Administrators are looking 
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at success rates and becoming aware that studems» especialfy minority 
students^ need a support system for success. An LRC user education pro- 
gram can provide an important link in such a support system. Nearly half 
ol the survey respondents (145, or 45 percent) indicate-that their user 
education programs serve students intending to matriculate. Soine also 
provide smdents with college survival skills, tutoring, and remedial insmxc- 
tion. All these labor-intensive activities require adequate staffing, funding, 
and the support of teaching facul^. 

While 259 (70.8 percent) reported that dieir BJ programs are "course- 
integrated,** some seem to have interpreted the survey question looscty. 
Some librarians are indeed working dosely with teaching faculty,' but others 
interpret any specific request from a dassroom instructor for bibliographic 
instruction as *'course-integrated instruction.'' Tables 4 and 5 show the 
types of library instruction and success services that respondents offer. 

Use of 0>mputa5 in Bibliographic Instruction. Dubin and Kiihner 
(1985-86) identify the need to design computer programs to'build anafyticai 
and critical-thinking skills, but the returns of the survq^ on which the 
article is based were too scattered to determine liov/ broadly computers 
were being employed for user education. Fewer than 25 percent of those 
responding to the current survey use computers to develop library skills, 
even though the professional literature demonstrates that computers can 
be used etlectively for irieractive teaching, specialized librar; orientation, 
and other routine library instruction (see Table 6). Staff in onfy about 15 

Table 4. Specific Group In^niction 



Number Percentage 



Developmental classes 




93 


36.90 - 


Academic disciplines 




215 


8532 


Honors classes 




38 


15.08 


ESL classes 




45 


17.86 


Other 




38 


15.08 


N-249 








Tables. Success Services 






Number 


Perceviage. 


College survival skills 




256 


69.95 


Peer tutoring 




292 


79.78 


Remedial instruction 




319 


87.16 


Honors instruction 




138 


37.70 


Adult basic education 




181 


49.45 


Academic alert-system 




92 


25.14 


Other (special counseling, tutoring) 


34 


9.29 
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Table 6. Computer In^ruction 

lumber Percentage 

Location of resources ^ ^2 

Caialogu. use 52 

Index use 55 

Scarch.straiegy ^ 

bihcr 22 
N-85 



percent of the LRCs responding to the questionnaire use computers in 
teaching search strategies. Unfortunately, the survey did not elicit informa- 
tion on how they are accomplishing this. 

Evaluation of Bibliographic Instruction Programs. While LRCs have 
long been urged to evaluate their BI programs,.only 211, or 58 percent, of 
survey respondents do so (see Table 7). Many think of Bl evaluation in 
terms of elaborately consniicted research projects using a variety of statisti- 
cal measures, such as chi square and t tests. More fundamental than the 
techniques employed, however, are the measures by which success is 
judged. BI programs should be designed not merely to help smdents find 
materials or search for information but also to contribute to the learning 
processes that students use in these activities. 

^iVhatever method librarians use, they must set standards not only to 
be accountable but also to measure improvement in users' skills It is widely 
recognii. ^ that tl* professional standards are for "inputs" to library ser- 
vices and instruction, but, as Kania (1988) notes, LRCs al<;o need "output" 
standards, to judge the end products of BI programs. The current survey 
reveals that 53 percent of respondents favor the development of such 
output performance standards. 

Training for Bibliographic Instruction. Most librarians providing bib- 
liographic instruction learn either on the job or by attending inservice and 
professional seminars and workshops and keeping up with die professional 
literature. Some create peer groups in their LRCs for role playing and ex- 
perimentation. Respondents who mention their M.LS degrees as qualifica- 
non for teaching library skills cite no specific graduate courses that helped 
prepare them. 

TaLle 7. Evaluation of B lPrpgraihs 

Number Percentage 



46.15 
57.14 
60.44 
53.45 
24.18 
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Student questionnaire 124 58.77 
Prc-post testing 44 20.85 
Graded library assignment 97 35.97 
Feedback from classroom instructor 143 67.77 
Other 20_ 9^ 
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Many community college library administrators and professionals do 
not have the NLLS. degree. Indeed, if the respondents are correct about 
the importance of the M.LS. degree as a qualification for providing biblio* 
graphic instruction, perhaps the proposed standards should reflect that. 
The proposed standards (1989, p. 7) recommend that "the professional 
staff shall have a graduate degree fixim an accredited institution** and that 
the "training and experience of the chief administrator shall be as a librar- 
ian, a media speci^dist, or an information specialist, with aoss-training 
desirable." 

With rapid changes in the methods of accessing information and the 
growing need for remedial work on campuses, the profession may have 
to look more closely at credentialing. Perhaps graduate courses in biblio- 
graphic instruction should be mandatory in M.LS. programs and for train- 
ing those who lack the M.LS. degree. 

Current Realities and the Need for Change 

At the height of the expansion of community colleges, in the mid 1960s, 
LRCs were at the cutting edge of technology. Imaginative administrators 
integrated print and nonprint collections and experimented with technol- 
ogy to deliver closed-circuit TV, provide instructional design services, pro- 
duce TV programming, and institute telecourse instruction and delivery. 
They created an environment for a holistic library and obtained resources 
and respect across their campuses. 

Something has happened to LRCs since that time. Most are no longer 
receiving the resources required to develop multimedia collections to meet 
current and future needs. Collections are inadequate, and staffs are too 
thin to meet the needs of students, parucularly large numbers of nontradir 
tional students. While these sliortcomings may partially reflect financial 
constraints imposed by the taxyaying public, they may also reflect a loss of 
vision --either professional burnout, resulting from repeated failure to 
acquire necessary support, or professional complacency. 

To regain a leadership role in the profession, LRC staff must revitalize 
their user education programs, not only by acquiring additional resources, 
enhancing their collections, bolstering their staffs, and acquiring inventories 
of data bases and computers but also by rethinking the ways in which they 
are delivering and evaluating bibliographic instruction. BI librarian' may 
find it useful to explore the literature on learning styles, as discussed by 
Bodi (1990, p. 119), who observes that "meeting the various learning modes 
of students may be the key to improving teaching effectiveness." They must 
find ways to develop truly course-integrated BI, in parmership with teach- 
ing faculty, and to evaluate that instruction with perfonnance standards 
that measure whether students have become independent library users. 

Community college librarians will also have to manage an ever chang 
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ing, compieK, computer-centered communications system. In a state-of- 
the-art LRC, computer-driven programs of instruction will link the libraiy 
to the dasisroom. Librarians will provide basic reference services by helping 
patrons use remote terrdnak. Library instruction Mill take on a new dimen- 
sion as electronic reference services become the norm. Librarians will link 
researchers to systems and provide cohesiveness and direction in intro- 
ducing new technologies (Caren» 1989). Methods of accessing and utilizing 
information will change and have a direct impaa on user education. 

Now that a course has been charted for two-year colleges in the i990s, 
their LRCs should take a proactive stance regarding their role in instruction, 
a role that should include helping underprepared, first-generation college 
student? and creating an environment that stresses academic achievement 
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Examples of IRC imobmmt in teaching and learning are pnmded. 



The Instructional Role of 
Two-Year College LRCs 



Lisa Mifimn, Dana Nicole Williams, Anita Colby 



As the previous chapters have demonstrated, learning resources centers 
(LRCs) at community colleges are approaching their instructional respon- 
sibilities in a variety of ways. Most LRCs offer some form of library orienta- 
tion, and all target their collection-development policies to support their 
colleges' instructional programs. Over the past len years, many LRCs have 
increased their computer resources and become active partners in audio- 
visual services, computer-assisted instruction, and computer literacy pro- 
grams. For example, in Platte's (1988) 1986 survey of the status of libraries 
and LRCs at Michigan's community colleges, all of the twenty-nine respond- 
ing LRCs prodded traditional reference, research, and bibliographic sup- 
port to students and Eaculiy; fifteen reported involvement in the production 
of audio, video, graphics, and photographic instructional resources; six 
provided learning-lab instruction, and six offered tutorial services; twenty- 
three circulated books to tlie community; and two-thirds were involved in 
some form of television-supported instruction. This chapter reviews recent 
documents and j'>umal articles in the ERIC data base that highlight exam- 
ples of LRC^ involvement in teaching and learning. 

Bibliographic Inaction 

Community colleges have needs for bibliographic instruction that are dif 
fercnt from those of four-year colleges. Students at two-year colleges are 
not usually requited to conduct in-depth research. Most study subjects at 
introductory rather than advanced levels, and, as commuters, most do not 
spend a great deal of time on campus outside of class (Yee, 1982). As a 
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group, these students exhibit widely varying levels of language and aca- 
demic skills. All of these factors are important considerations in the devel- 
opment of prograrris for library instruction. 

The methods employed by two-year colleges to .deliver library instruc- 
tion range from formal, for-credit courses to course-integrated library skills 
modules to self-paced individualized instruction. Janne/s (1986) survey of 
the LRCs in North Garolina's community colleges revealed that the i.iost 
prevalent approach to teacning library sldlls was the orientation tour, fol- 
lowed by individualized instruction and reference service. Seven colleges 
also required some students to take a bibliographic instruction course, and 
five othirs offered a library skills elective. 

Miami-Dade Community College's Souf.i campus has developed a 
selMnstructional library skills program that uses a two-part manual to 
provide information on the book-classification system, the card catalogue, 
major types of reference books, periodical indexes, and vertical files (Wine, 
1983). In addition, the manual contains review exercises, in-library assign- 
ments, and co'inputer-scored tests. The library skills program has been 
integrated into half of the college's English co:,.position courses and has 
received favorable responses from instructors as well as from students. 

Recognizing that the skill deficiencies of remedial students are a major 
obstacle to their effective use of the library, the LRC at Kingsborough 
Community College (New York) has developed a one-hour, hands-on 
library skills unit as part of the Engjish Skills Lab program (Schneider 
and Fuhr, 1982). An in -class lecture and demonstration by a librarian is 
reinforced with a worksheet on the use of the catalogue and periodical 
indexes. 

Glendale Community College (Arizona) also recently enhanced its 
bibliographic instmction program. A fifty-minute slide tape and lt,:ture 
orientation to the libra;^ has been integrated into basic writing courses. As 
a follow up, students are required to complete an in-library exercise devel- 
oped by the college's librarians. Librarians grade assignments and return 
them to English faculty members for incorporation into students* final 
grades (Williams and Miller, 1986). 

Other Imtructional Roles 

LRCs are currently involved in providing instruction in a variety of subject 
areas and formats. The most common subjects taught in the UlC tend to 
be basic skills and library use. Ar, certain colleges, however, vocational 
instrunion, college survival skills, and computer literacy £all within Jie 
purview of the LRC. 

Developmental Education. Hoilemaii (1982) found that twelve of 
thirty LRCs provided remedial instruction through library-hased learning 
laboratories. Similarly, a statewide survey in Texas revealed that 12.2 per- 
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cent of learning ceniers' developmental education programs were adminis- 
tered by libraries (Rippcy and Truett, 1983-84). 

The experience of West HiiJs College (California) indicates that such 
library-based remedial programs can be very effective (Gerhardt. 1985-86) 
At West Hilb. faculty develop the instructional approaches, to oversight 
committee determines policy, and the library director administers and 
evaluates the program. Classes arc taught by humanities instructors on a 
rotating basis, and instructional support is provided by a staff of LRC 
assistants and paid tutors. 

At Miami-Dade Community College's North campus, every student 
enrolled in remedial reading or writing is required to take the library-based 
Information Skills Lab (Suarez. T :5). The lab offers students instruction in 
the use of the library, college survival skills, such as reading Miami-Dade's 
computer-generated progress reports and planning a program of study; 
thinking skills, such as paying attention, remembering, and preparing for 
tests, and developmeiA of the personal skills and attimdes necessary to 
academic success. 

Chattanooga State Technical Community College (Tennessee) has dis- 
covered a number of ways in which close relationships between dcvelop- 
nenial education instructors and college librarians can foster student 
haming (Houck. 1988). Librarians teach research skills to smdents in 
developmental English and study-skills courses, emphasizing the topli^s 
assigned in class. For developmental reading courses, librarians compile 
mformation on a.. »igped topics and teach students to differentiate between 
pnmaiy and secoiidary sources. Developmental courses have participated 
increasingly in this program over the past five years. 

Subject-Oriented Instructiox*. In cooperation with the Office Occupa- 
tions Department at Lanvmie County Coir.munity College, the LRC devel- 
oped a six-hour unit to explore the use of the library by secretaries 
(Donovan and Elliott, 1989). Snidents get hands-on experience with Ubrary 
resources that arc also basic office and .secretarial tools. They also visit 
state and public libraries. 

Computer Literac>. The use of computers has increased tremendously 
m community colleges over the past decade, and many LRCs have become 
involved m computer-assisted instruction, .elf paced computer laboratories, 
and computer literacy instruction. 

The Uma Campus Ubrary of the Ohio State University was selected as 
die locanon for the college's computer literacy program because its flexible 
hours were adaptable to the schedules of smdents and the general public 
(Hanson. i984). Rather than serving as consultants or support staff, library 
staff members are actively involved as instructors in public •raining sefsslons 
designed to familiarize smdents and community members with the basics 
of computer operations, hardware, and software. 

The New Mexico Military Instimte's Tc^es 'jcaming Center has over 
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eighty ttnninals in its fiaciliiy (McLaren, 1987). These offer students and 
faculty alike an opportunity to increase their computer literacy, with LRC 
staff guiding their independent progress. Students enrolled in formal com- 
puter couisesl taught by faculty, share the Toles Learning Center with self- 
paced students. 

G)mputcr-Assistcd Instruction. During the 1970s, several LRCs 
became involved ir4 providing computer-assisted instruction (CAI). The 
National Science Foundation sponsored a number of these eariy pioject^^ 
referred to as Time-Shared Computer-G)ntrolled Information Television 
(TICCIT) programs (Tenvilligcr, 1985). TICCIT oirrcntly provides compL'e 
courses in algebra, English grammar, and remedial English, as well as 
supplementary instniciion in other subject areas. In addition, learner con- 
trol, student tracking, monitoring, and progress reports are built in. 

A recent survey revealed diat six libraries and LRCs at Michigan com- 
munity colleges also provide learning laboratory instnicdon for develop- 
mental and tradidonal courses (Platte, 1988). LRC staff members supervise 
these labs, working in conjunction with humanities and science instnictors. 

Telecourses, The LRCs rol;. .n the provision of telecours'^s varies 
greatly by campus. Many LRCs house %ideotapes oftclecourse programs, as 
well as VCRs and monitors, m) that students can watch programs they 
missed or review programs for exams. In Allen's (1982) discussion of the 
ways in which the LRC can us<! television and video technologies more 
effectively to support independent smdy, die LRC is considered to be in 
an excellent position to distribute cassettes and administer tests. 

Bell (1986, p. \2) indicites that in most Nordi Carolina community 
and technical colleges LRC peisonnel have acted "as local coordinators, 
liaisons, managers, and/or promoters of telecourses, teleprograms, and 
teleconferences" IRCs are also heavily Involved in the dissemination of 
information ^bout telecourses, the design and production of brochures, 
and interaction with tbt Center for Public Television. 

Kirkwood Community College has an extensive telccourst service, run 
by the Kirkwood Telecommunications Center (KTO, a division of the LRC 
(Schmidt, 1987). This microwave jystem links classroom instruction with 
seven outlying campuses. KTC offers leccrtification courses in nursing, 
cosmetology, real estate, and insurance, as well as a number of community 
education courses. 

Instructional Support and Development Roirk's (1983) •t?odel of 
integrated learning resources assigns the library an active role in the im- 
provement c' instruction. He argues that the involvement of librarians in 
curriculum planning and the participation of instructional staff in collecuun 
development prov^'dc a necessary bridge between the instructional piiogram 
of a college and its library. 

Major (1987) recommends that LRCs creating instructional develop- 
ment programs should consider the time constraints of faculty, **ddress ai\ 
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levds of instiuctors' devdopmental needs, and involve other £acult>-.n the 
devdopimcnt of mateiiak for their peers. 

The.library at Jackson Community College (Michigan) houses an 
insmictional development center (Major, 1987). Instructors can visit die 
center any rime to 'use modules on spedfiq^lnstrucdonal methods and 
strate^es. library-based instructional devdopas collaborate widi instruc- 
tors to produce these modules and die menu-driven system used to access 

in Richland College's library, die Division of Insmictional Devdop- 
ment Services provides assistance widi review, revision, and development 
of lessons, units, courses, and programs (Schmidt. 1987). In addition. by 
administering the college's Instnictional Devdopment Grant program, die 
division also hdps instructors with te.st construction, evaluation, and 
research. 

The library at Miami-Dade Community College's North campus offers 
three workshops to assist facuiry memuers in die devdopment of library 
assignments (Suatez. 1985): "Basic Instruction in Services and Resourt^ 
Available at die North Campus Ubrary," "Practical Application," and "The 
Mechanics of Library Assignments." At Miami-Dade's South campus, die 
library supports instnicrion in several odier ways (Wjtters, 1086). librar- 
ians offer in-dass lecmres on library use, prepare bibliographies, and con- 
duct on-line computer searches on topics related to devdopment^ and 
gifted instruction. The library maintains a special collection of materials to 
hdp students prepare for die College-Levd Academic Sldlls Test Ubrarians 
have also prepared fifty-tv/o reading lists in various disciplines, to encour- 
age students to read, and diey serve as mentors to minority and honors 
students. 



Conclusion 

ine community college LRC is expected to provide a range and diversity 
of programs and services beyond diat of any odier library. The "Guidelines 
for Two-Year College Learning Resources Proy-ams" (1972) establish a role 
for commuiiiry college libraries in both acf-^ - insnuction and instruc- 
tional devdopment These guidelines, 'I', -led in 1982, call for com- 
munity college librarians to be invoKtd in teaching and to work widi 
administrators and staff to design, implement, and evaluate instnictional 
and educational systems. , -n 

The LRCs ability to fulfill its current mission and fumre roles will 
depend on many faccors, some widiin and some beyond die control of die 
LRC itself. Terwilliger (1985) identifies some of die external forces as 
advances in computer and communications technology, changes in die 
makeup and needs of community colleges' student bodies, and die financial 
base of die colleges as a whole. Internal factors indude die strucmre of die 
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LRC and- the LRCs perceived value in the college,, as well as thc-profes- 
sional competence and continuing education of LRG sGff. -In her assesis- 
ment of the fomre of the LRC, Tt^wiUigo: (1985, p. 53^ iondudes that 
"the LRC is die campus unit which caii fuse the instruments of technology 
and the accumulated knowledge of the past, present, and Aiture 
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